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Haji Gil Lic 


FOR GARDEN ENTHUSIASTS 


The Famous 
SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
Ss Jo 
Club Model 


Comes in handsome, sturdy leather- 
ette case, beautifully gift wrapped. 
Vakes 50 individual tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorous, potash and acidity. 
Complete instructions. No chemis- 


try knowledge required. 


* 


SHOWS NEED OF 
0 VEGETABLES, 
Jo FLOWERS. LAWNS 


No more guesswork »««e ho more 
garden failures. The SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT tells you the 
kind of plant food gardens need 
os «£ prevents danger of over or 
under fertilization . . . makes 
for healthy, vigorous plants. Ex- 
perts say that four out of five 
garden failures are due to soil 
deficiencies that could easily be 


corrected by testing soil. 





THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN GIVE 
A GARDENER IS BETTER 
GARDENING RESULTS . . . « 

The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT makes possible a more 
abundant yield... a more flourishing garden. It’s as exciting 
a gift as you can give; cherished by those who have one, 
longed for by those who don’t. Easy to use, modern and 
scientific, will last almost indefinitely with refills. And ineci- 


dentally, why not get one for yourself as well. Del Wedel 
eluxe ode 7 
nt S*)°3 50 

Cased in instrument type a 


SEND NO MONEY. ORDER BY MAIL mahogany finish box 


Order now ... the Sudbury Soil Test Kit will be shipped to ; ; 
Has 12 times as much soil-testing equipment 


you in time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. $4.75 plus postage ; 
as in Club Model. Contains test tube rack, 


for Club Model (or send $4.75, we pay postage) 2 for $9.00. ; ; 
“ If Deluxe Model desired, send $22.50. Money back guarantee extra test tubes, funnels and filter paper to 


aie A make testing easier and more immediate. 
/ if not completely satisfied, 


Used by leading gardeners everywhere.. 


* 
SUDBURY LABORATORY. 233 Dution Road. So. Sudbury. Mass. 
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THE DRAGON (Corbett-Dahliadel) 

1944 Introduction. 
A large Informal Decorative, easily grows 
11 x 5, in that lovely fall apricot shade. The 
petals actually are apricot in the center 
edged lengthwise on both sides with rose 
pink. A rugged, insect resistant plant that 
takes even the Texas climate and judges at 
Canyon scored it 85 It was a runner up at 
Storrs with a score of 84E. A splendid 
grower. 


Root, $10.00; Plant, $5.00 





AMARYLLIS Easily grown gorgeous 


* lily-like flowers that will 
bring you joy this winter in your home. 
These amaryllis are offered in a mixture 
only from a splendid strain of hybrids in 
white, pink and red. 


60¢ each, 4 Bulbs for $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER NOW— 


IT 1S TIME TO POT AMARYLLIS. 














rwick-Dah- 
JOHN W. SHERWOOD (eyisy st: 
other of our 1943 Introductions that has proved its 
nerits and should be in every dahlia grower’s gar- 
ien. It is a huge Informal Decorative of silvery 
nauve color with slight gold tips, is @ consistent 
loomer and stands all kinds of weather. Add this 
° your collection. 


Root, $6.00; Pot Root, $4.50; Plant, $3.00 


AHLIAS for your 
GARDEN 





THESE DAHLIAS WILL MAKE 
FINE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Why not send a dahlia root, or 
a collection for Christmas, or 
tell us the amount you wish to 
spend and let the recipient 
make his own selection. We 
will send a Gift Card at Christ- 
mas, and ship the roots at the 
proper planting time and they 
will give joy the whole year 
through. For your convenience 
we are listing not only the new 
introductions, but some of the 
good true and tried varieties. 





RHYTHM (Dezier-Dahliadel). Our 1943 


Sensational Introduction that 
proved its worth doing its share of winning from 
California to our Eastern Coast, even in the 
worst growing season. This beautiful Cactus is 
unique in form, and an unusual color, cameo 
pink suffused soft rose, with soft lemon shad- 
ings. Awarded the Derrill W. Hart Gold Medal 
in 1942. Certainly a variety you don’t want to 
miss. 


Root, $7.50; Pot Root, $5.00; Plant, $3.50 


1943 INTRODUCTIONS 
THAT PROVED GOOD FOR US 


Pot 
Root Root Plant 
Baker’s Best—ID Artistic 
form, clear sulphur yellow $5.00 $3.50 $2.00 
Barbarosa—FD. The most 


intense bright scarlet... 3.00 2.25 1.50 
Bess Smith—ID. Fine form, 
massive waxy white.... 7.50 5.00 3.50 


Dixie’s Wine Dot-—ID. Pretty 

variegated white flecked 

MEME . 660s tseeneuw e's « 7.50 5.00 3.50 
Pearl Harbor—ID. Striking 


lavender variegated 


Recked purples.csisesss: 728 ..:« B20 
Stalin—IC. Clear bright 
scarlet on fine stems.... 5.00 3.50 2.00 


Sun Tan—SC. Imposing 

large well formed orange 

ee ere ee 5.00 3.50 2.00 
Wings—SC, An outstanding 

rugged rich amaranth red 5.00 3.50 2.00 

Small Varieties 

Dusky—M. Ball. Rich dark 

red. Prolific bloomer... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Sparkle—Coll. Always in 

bloom. Perfect pure white 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Yellow Kitten—MFD. Good 

form light yellow. Plenty 

OF Bk ac ke cce ees ce 2.00 1.50 1.00 





JEEP (Dahliadel) 1944 Introduction. A strik- 

ing 4 inch Ball Dahlia of white suf- 
fused violet rose and tipped purple violet. As 
the name implies, it is first on the spot, blooms 
early and profusely. The picture taken Novem- 
ber Ist shows its ability to hold full centers 
until frost. Certified at Storrs, and sure to please. 


Root, $5.00; Pot Root, $3.50; Plant, $2.00 


OTHER DAHLIAS— 


EASY TO GROW—REASONABLE 
IN PRICE 
Pot 


Root Root Plant 
Alice May—ID. The best 
large standard white.... $1.00 $.75 $.50 
California Idol—ID. Easiest 


to grow large lemon yel 


BRT Sa 5 sinle Wat de oh Ge oo yf.) -50 50 
Carl G. DahI—ID. Blend of 
buff and soft red....... 1.00 75 .50 


Cherokee Brave—ID. Best 
all around Ox-blood red. 
oe er ree ee 

Cherokee Rose—ID. Fine for 
cutting. Lavender & Ty- 
a ar ee 75 -50 50 

DeMolay—FD. The finest 


Formal velvety crimson 


_ 


.00 -75 -50 


Oe aicckedes a teenrens ee 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Dorothy Geer—FD. Beauti 

ful silvery violet rose.. 3.00 2.258 1.50 
Glamour—ID. Best in its 

class. Purple veined violet 1.50 1.00 75 


Hillside Gold—StC. The 

best golden yellow cut 

De focewin tenses es -75 -50 50 
Kemp’s Radiant Beauty— 

ID. argest variegated 


yellow and red......... 1.50 1.00 75 
King David—FD. Our very 

best rich royal purple 3.00 2.25 1.50 
Maffie—SC. The largest in 

tense carmine red S.C.. 2.50 2.00 1.25 
Nancy Ann Mitchell—IC. 

Vivid scarlet. Profuse 1.50 1.00 .75 
Rudolf’s Giant—ID. A true 

giant orange shaded buff 1.00 .75 
Silver Lady—ID. One of 

prettiest white suffused 

SO. 206s 0 ene sennsene pa 1.00 45 -50 
Sunrays—ID. A giant orange 

suffused peach...... 1.00 -75 .50 
The Governor—FD. Easiest 

to grow clear. sulphur 

WOE cebecacndacecaee 1.00 .75 50 
Victory—FD. Rose __— pink 

suffused gold. Fine to cut 

or exhibit as 1.00 By £. 50 
Yellow Glory—SC. A big 

clear lemon yellow ha 2 1.50 1.00 45 


DAHLIADEL 
NURSERIES 


W. W. MAYTROTT 


Box 24 VINELAND, N. J. 
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POWDER 
CHAPERONE 


To prevent damage ... to keep your dog off 
chairs, beds, rugs, etc... . just apply Powder 
Chaperone’ lightly. Harmless to humans, 
fabrics and animals. You don't see it... don't 
smell it... but dogs: do and stay away. SEND 
NO MONEY — Order C. O. D. $1 plus 
postal charges for generous package — sev- 
eral months’ supply (or send $1 and we pay 
postage). Sudbury Laboratory, 326 Dutton 
Rd., South Sudbury, Mass, 


BREAKS DOGS of nasty 


Coarbage Pal 


DEODORIZES 
GARBAGE 
PAILS 


Stop garbage pail nuisance at once. Keep 
dogs from tipping messy barrels and cans 
by sprinkling lightly with Liquid Chaperone. 
Perfectly harmless and odorless but dogs 
smell it and learn to stay away. Also keeps 
dogs off porches, away from post fences, 
gardens. Won't dissolve in rain. Order by 
Mail, C.O.D. $1 plus postage for generous 
supply (or send $1 we pay 
postage). Sudbury Labo- 
ratory, 326 Dutton Rd., 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


LIQUID 


CHAPERON 


won't dissolve in the rain 










POWDER 


Chaperone 


Keeps dogs off 
furniture 

















fs ae a cae Ne he oa 
Protects Chairs, Beds, Curtains, 
Table Legs, etc. Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around curtains 
and table legs—wherever you want your cat to 
keepaway. Harmless. Effective. Doesn't show. 
You don’t smell it, but your cat does, and learns 
not to go near. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat, C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous 
package, several months’ supply. (Or send $1 


and we pay gr tor Sudbury Laboratory, 
326 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Coming in January 


HE New Year brings new flowers for our gardens—and new adventures which add 

so much spice to the life of a gardener. To tell you about the new annuals—and 
the best of the recent introductions—we asked George J. Ball to dip into his volumin- 
ous notebook and dig out the facts. 

Every gardener takes great pride in a plant he has raised himself. Prof. Wm. L. 
Doran, expert plant propagator, tells in the next issue how to make dormant cuttings 
of your favorite shrubs and small fruits and how to produce husky young plants 
from them. 

If you would like to grow “Tropical Fruits in the Home,” .read what Frank K. 
Balthis has to say about them next month. 

Plus winter notes on broadleaved evergreens, more book reviews and many more 
letters. 





CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, JR., Business Manager Frank A. HopcGes, Jr., Advertising Manager 
PAUL F. Frese, Editor PERRY VAN GUYSLING, Art Director 
Editorial and Advertising Offices : 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 17, N. Y. 
Business Office: Albany, N. Y. Address all communications about Subscriptions to Circulation 
Manager, Flower Grower, Albany 1, N. Y. Allow 10 days for change of address. 
Published monthly by Williams Press, Inc., 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office at Albany, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 
price: U. S., Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, $2.00 per year, 2 years $3.50. Other 
foreign countries $3.00 per year. (Copyright 1943 by Williams Press, Ine.) Printed in U. S. A. 
POSTMASTER: If addressee has removed and new address is known notify Albany Office on Form 
3578-P, postage for which is guaranteed. 
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“Fully as good as“fhe World Was My Garden’. 
And, in its field, no higher praise is possible.”— 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 





Garden Islands 
of the Great Kast 


® : * e 
David Fairchild 
author of “The World Was My Garden” 


“A new book and a delightful one, about a wan- 
dering expedition in the flowering Islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. A book for all those inter- 
ested in the Orient and old lovers of the Far 
East.”-—Dorothy Canfield Fischer, Book of the 
Month Club Bulletin. With 64 pages of Half- 
$3.75 


tones from photographs. 


The ideal all-year=-"round gift 


for every garden lover 


AMERICA’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


by LOUISE and JAMES BUSH-BROWN 


A recognized authority on all matters dealing with gar- 
dens—flowers and vegetables. Its chapters on vegetables 
are specially recommended to Victory gardeners. “An 
ambitious title, but the Bush-Browns have lived up to 
it... Its twelve hundred and twenty-two pages, photo- 
graphs, plans and diagrams will reward the student as 
well as the practical gardener, for here is the answer for 
every garden problem.”—Bulletin of the Garden Club 
of America $3.50 


At All Bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons * New York 

















Stamm Walle helrs you 
PlanYour!1944GardenNow 


with this Wonderful New Book/et 









Stumpp & Walter Co., headquarters for 
the best of everything a gardener needs, 
offers this practical, new 32 page booklet 
“Vegetables for Victory” in Color, free 
with any order for $3 or more of the 
merchandise below. 

Tells how to plan, what to plant, how to 
make it grow ...a help to every gardener. 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT NEXT SPRING 
SEND IN YOUR SEED ORDER NOW 


"Vegetables for Victory” will be sent free 
on receipt of order. 





Vegetable Garden Collections 


Garoden Futt Couection A-—For 2 garden of about 500 sq. ft. 
1 pkt. each of these 15 Vegetables $1.50 


Beet Detroit, Broccoli New York Market, Carrot Rubicore, Cucumber 
Staysgreen, Lettuce Big Boston, Parsley Champion, Radish Scarlet 
Globe, Spinach Savoy, Swiss Chard Green Lyon, Squash Straight Neck, 
Turnip Purple Top, String Beans Bountiful, Lima Beans Fordhook, 
Corn Golden Bantam, Peas Little Marvel. 


Garven Fuit Couection B—For 2 garden of 1250 sq. ft. $3.90 


Same as collection A except 4 oz. each of above Carrot and Swiss 
Chard, 1 oz. each of above Beets, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach and Turnip. 
Pkt. of Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley and Squash. 1 Ib. each of String 
Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 14 Ib. Corn. 


Garven Fuit CoLection C—For Garden of 5000 sq. ft. $7.25 


Pkt. each as above Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley and Squash. 1 oz. each 
of Carrot, Swiss Chard and Turnip. 2 oz. each of Beet, Lettuce, Radish 
and Spinach. 1 lb. Corn. 2 Ibs. each String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 
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Free on Request—Our 1944 Complete 120 page Seed Annual 
with 16 pages in color . . . featuring new Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants introduced by us for the first time this year. 


BUY BUY 
BONDS Tymppe Yoher BONDS 
132-138 CHURCH STREET DEPT. F NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn, Englewood, N. J. | 
a White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. i. y 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


oe are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Cautions Against Mouse Trap Idea 
To the Editor: 
A a dog breeder and also a lover of fine 


cardens I thoroughly appreciate that 
stray does can be a nuisance. That is why 
all true dog lovers keep their pets in runs. 

However, I cannot let the suggestion of 
setting mouse traps—via O. M. Scott, page 
456, without some comment. 
It so happens that our own dogs are big, 
working animals and a mouse trap would 
just be something to crunch and toss away, 
but there are many smaller breeds—often 
valued at many hundreds of dollars per 
dog—that would be ruined for life if their 
foot or nose was caught in even the small- 
trap. 

Breeds with the so-called “eat foot” have 
what might be called a high arch. The 
hones are small and very near the surface. 
A good foot of this sort may make or break 


October “70 


est mouse 


a show winner valued at a small fortune. 
Such a foot would be broken by a mouse 
trap. Unless the moron who set the trap 


could prove that the property was entirely 
fenced in and that the dog deliberately 
opened the gate after reading a “Keep 
Out” sign and strolled on by another sign 
reading, “Danger, Traps Ahead,” it is my 
opinion that the trap setter might well be 
nicked in court for enough damages to buy 
a carload of shrubs. 

Some years ago one of my dogs got out 
and wandered into a field where he got 
caught in a rat trap. Nothing was injured 
hevend his feelings but the trap setter was 
worried about it for weeks and came pretty 
forcing me to take the dog to:a 
veterinary for examination. 

We certainly do not want our dogs to 
violate property rights but if a show pros- 
pect worth a thousand dollars or so should 
be ruined, somebody would have to pay the 
damage.—GERALD T. WHITE, (N. J.) 


close to 


Favorite Vines 
To the Editor: 
WO tender vines which have given me a 
great deal of pleasure are Antigonon 
(Coral Vine) and Ipomea leari (Blue Dawn 
Flower). The Coral Vine was a mass of 
pink from early summer until frost and it 


covered an arbor nicely. The Morning 
Glory is a rampant grower and keeps one 


busy training the long runners. It does 
not make seed. I pot rooted sections of 
this in early fall and winter them in the 
house so never have had to buy it since 
the first time. 

The Coral Vine is more difficult to take 
care of in winter and I believe it is more 
satisfactory to buy new plants each year. 
It is much the prettier of the two vines 
and if I could have only one would choose 
it It was not expensive, as two extra 
strong plants cost only 70 cents.—May S. 
SIEGFRIED, (Va.) 


Storing Dahlias in Warm Cellar 
To the Editor: 
READ in the October issue, p. 453, Dr. 


Allen’s recommendations regarding the 
storing of Dahlia tubers. I have tried 


reo 
ro Pa 


these methods and after having losses each 
year, I discovered the following method to 
be absolutely 100 per cent sure. 

After the frost has hit my 
cut them to the ground. I dig the clumps 
wet, being very careful to leave all the 
soil on the clumps, and without waiting 
for them to dry cart them into the cellar 
which is plenty warm. Still being careful 
not to shake the soil off, the clumps are 
packed upside down in a plywood carton, 
one on top of the other and the voids filled 
in with crumpled newspaper. Just before 
the plywood cover is put on, I lay several 
layers of newspaper flat over the entire 
thing and then put the cover on. Along 
about the end of January the clumps are 
taken out and set upright so that the 
shoots will grow upright and then repacked 
in the plywood case as before, using the 
crumpled newspaper to fill in the voids. 
Then sprinkle the clumps with water and 
put the cover in place. Then they are not 
inspected again until spring when they are 
divided. 

I have been using this scheme for the 
past 5 years and I have yet to lose one 
Dahlia in my very warm cellar.—EDGAR 
F. STOECKEL, (N. Y.) 


Dahlias, I 


Wintering Garden Chrysanthemums 
To the Editor: 


NE of my favorite ways of relaxing is 

to re-read back numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Today I was doing that 
very thing and I happened upon a short 
article in the November, 1942, issue, page 
503, entitled “Winter Protection of Garden 
Chrysanthemums”, in which the use of 
mulch paper was advocated. 

I, too, have tried many ways of winter- 
ing Chrysanthemums, and finally hit upon 
a method which for several winters now has 
proved 100 per cent successful, so I am 
passing it on for what it may be worth. 

The winter temperature where I live is 
variable, sometimes dropping to 15 or 20° 
below and rising after a few days to as 
many degrees above. In January we usu- 
ally have what we call the “January thaw”, 
after which we settle down to cold weather 
in real earnest. 

It certainly is not dry cold that kills 
Chrysanthemums. Repeated freezing and 
thawing is dangerous because the roots are 
loosened and lifted, and the crowns become 
exposed. It is the crown that is the weak 
spot. In the spring, when the sunshine 
begins to get stronger, plants which have 
wintered successfully are often killed if the 
plants are not firmly set in the soil or 
have no covering of leaves or other light- 
weight material. But my experience has 
been that it is dampness that kills the 
plants, and the writer of that article had 
reached the same conclusion. 

Naturally, after the winter snow melts, 
our ground is very wet and soggy, and that 
is the hard time for perennials. If sacking 
or mulch paper, or even too many leaves 
are used, they form a sodden mass. I have 
found for mulching that excelsior is ideal 
as it is light, dries out easily and allows 
the air to penetrate. However, excelsior 


was not enough alone to save my Chrysan- 
themums. 

I have several large boxes, about 15 inches 
deep. I knocked the bottoms out of these 
boxes, set the boxes on some newly dug 
soil in a well-drained part of the garden, 
and then filled them up about half way 
with a mixture of soil, sand and peat moss 
that was very porous. I get these frames 
ready when the Chrysanthemums are in 
bloom. As soon as the bloom is over, I 
eut the plants back, lift them and _ set 
them closely together in the boxes. I bank 
up around the outside of the boxes with 
about 3 inches of soil, sloped down so 
rain will run off. When hard frost 
in I fill the boxes lightly with excelsior. 
Later, when we expect heavy snow I set 
some boards or cello-glass covers on the 
boxes, but that would not be necessary in 
districts which had l:ttle snowfall. 

In the spring, as soon as the garden is 
in a condition to plant things out, I 
lift the Chrysanthemums, which have all 
started into growth. Since I have followed 
this method [I have not lost a single plant. 
It probably would not be practicable for a 
large planting of Chrysanthemums, but for 
the average backyard gardener who wants 
a couple of dozen “Mums” to brighten up 
his fall garden, it is well worth while. 

The frames are never out of use, either. 
As soon as the “Mums” are out of the 
frames I pick out small annuals that 
have been grown in séed-pans, or set out 
cuttings of plants for bedding out later. 
When those are ready for the garden, the 
geraniums come outdoors and are plunged 
in their pots in the frames, where they 
bloom freely all summer. = After the 
Geraniums have gone back indoors’ for 
the winter, the frames are allowed to “air” 
for a week or so, and then comes time 
for the Chrysanthemums to be packed in 
once more. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
telling you how much I enjoy your maga- 
zine and also how useful I find the articles. 

-ELLA McCULLocn, Que., Can. 


sets 


Repeated Bloom on Wax Plant 
To the Editor: 

WAS much interested in Clara B. Rees’ 

observations in the October issue, p. 
444, on the “Ways of a Wax Plant.” It 
has long been a mystery to me why so little 
is printed concerning this beautiful vine— 
Hoya carnosa. Quite as decorative as the 
much used Ivies, even when not in bloom, 
it has the added attraction of beautiful, 
waxy, fragrant blossoms. 

I have one that I find does best in an 
east window; the leaves do not burn there 
as they do when there is stronger sun. 
They bloom best when somewhat pot bound, 
though in time, if not shifted to a larger 
pot, the buds will drop and growth cease. 
Mine is watered. thoroughly twice each 
week during the indoor season, more often 
during summer when it is moved out onto 
a west porch. It hangs full of blossoms all 
summer and fall. It commenced blooming 
when two years old. There are many old 
petioles on this plant that have borne 
blossoms, two crops or more each season, 
for several years. In fact, the original 
petioles are still going strong. They look 
thoroughly dead but in early spring the 
little buds suddenly appear on them, and 
develop very quickly. Buds are not dor- 
mant during winter, as they do not appear 
until spring. However, the difference be- 


tween California climate and ours in Illi- 
nois may account for that. 

I have never used fertilizer on mine, 
just ordinary good garden soil. Leaves 


should be sponged occasionally, even though 
they may not appear dusty.—Gracre W. 
MIniIck, (Tll.) 

















You Can Still Grow 
Good Dahlias 


Although the war has taken away many 
of the good things of life, 





you can still 
buy good dahlias. We are still operating 
our farm at a large enough capacity to take 
care of the needs of most growers and will 
be pleased to serve you again in 1944. Our 
two last year introductions—King Kong 
and Commando were outstanding nearly 
everywhere, and this year we again offer 
two new dahlias which we believe are 


destined to become leaders. 


VW ad 
Margaret 
White F. D. 10x6 


From the same strain which produced Begonia Rose 
and Commando. A pure white that is outstanding in 
every respect. Highly recommended by those who 
had it on trial this year. 


Root $10.00 e 


Don’t miss “Margaret.” 


Plant $3.50 


“Baby Rose” 


Rose F.D. 5x3 
The first of a new race of insect-resistant miniatures. 
A seedling of “Begonia Rose” with all the latter's 
good points. Highest award at Louisville, Ky. 


Root $7.50 © Plant $2.50 


We offer several hundred of the finest dahlias 
in our fall catalogue which is “yours for the 
asking.” Write Now! 


Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


LEBANON, OHIO 
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BRECK’S 


New Improved 
SEED-STARTING KIT... with MICA-GRO 


1 complete 


New fit-the-window-sill design; rugged water-tight, 
mold-proof construction; controlled watering from the 
bottom; and generous fill of sterilized MICA-GRO, the 
amazingly successful modern seed-starting medium. 

Complete kit, as illustrated, has 3 green boxes, 514” 
long (each with 3 individual seedling trays—9 in all) ; 
bag of MICA-GRO;; carefully prepared instructions; 
2 pkts. of choice seeds (1 veg., 1 flower). Everything 
needed for an early start. 

ALL for $1.00. Save on 3 kits for $2.85. Postpaid 
o Miss. River; West of Miss. River add 20% postage. 


New Transplanting Boxes 
that Water from Below 


Ingenious sub-irrigating fea- 
tures give perfect drainage 
under the soil and controlled 
water supply. (Designed for 
the. seedling-to-garden _ stage, 
not for seed-starting. ) 





Set of 6 boxes, 11” long, with 
66 individual transplanting 
bands (and 6 water openings) 
$1.15; 3 sets (18 boxes—198 
plant capacity) $3.25. Postpaid 
to Miss. River; West of Miss. 
River add 20% for postage. 


6 for $1.15 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


Postpaid 





386 Breck Bldg. Boston 9, Mass. 
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OR two months I’ve been talking is a most intriguing and stimulating cook 
Fk about Christmas shopping, and I book by Mary Grosvenor Ellsworth and 

suspect that many of you have Patricia Winter. Nine authorities give 
already finished up that delightful annual you here authentic information on how 
task. But there are a great many who to cook with herbs. And, of course, if 
| have left things for the last, joyous month you wanted to add to the dollar book 


Delicious Foods ( 
for Holiday Entertaining 


PHEASANT GIBLET PATE. Makes the 
perfect cocktail hors d’oeuvre. 31/2 oz. tins, 
3 for $3.50. 
Aner? BACK TERRAPIN. 9 oz. tins, 
3 for $3.7 5 oz. of solid Turtle Meat 
and 4 oz. a Sauce, so necessary for Terra- 
pin a la Maryland. 
PADDLED HONEY BUTTER. A smooth, O matter how much canning and jam- 
oy Oe new spread. 1 Ib. jars, Be aah 00 ? - done, ao 
7 — " y aiways be 11e nce oO have a gi 
FRESH, CREAMY EGG-NOG-For festive ee ee ees Pg 
parties. Made of the finest ingredients. Al- of some more, especially in these days of 


of the year. For these, I have found 65 cent package of “Herbacue”, a cook- 

some intriguing things for Christmas ing blend of all herbs, you’d have a gift 

gifts. to be proud of. (House of Herbs, Juni- 
nr per Hills, Canaan, Conn.) 


cohol 16%. Pt. bottle, $2.25. 3 for $6.50. rationing. So I have a good suggestion— 


SUCCULENT MUSSELS. Gourmet’s delight and it will make a dandy gift for a man 
—ready ~~, your favorite recipe. 10 oz. can, | 3 


3 for Si or for a woman. Marcia Garrick makes 
Add 10% seiibiadiied and shipping charge the best tomato marmalade you could 
East of Mississippi; 15% west of Mississippi. possibly imagine. It comes in a fine gift 

Write for Food Folder 4 package, with copy of a most intriguing 


liffle book, “Fare on the Farm”. Better 

lamp 6 WalterSo order some—for the hard-to-suit persons . 

oinpp + pein | on your list! It costs $1.95 plus postage. 
132-138 Church St., (Saw Mill Farm, New City, Rockland 


Co., N. Y.) 


IT’S HOLLY TIME AGAIN! ITH the store shelves everywhere 








Dept. G, New York 8 

















short of toothsome jams and jellies, “A BC of Herb Cooking” 
Pride of Oregon “og oift i — roodies : sure . 
pe appreciated. ou can get a case o ; 
Brand Holly . a Po a 10-ounce jars of delicious whole OR innumerable small household emer- 
Glossy Well-Berried Strawberry preserves for $6.50, or Eng- _ gencies, for radio tinkering, tor elee- 
English Holly lish gooseberry or damson preserves for trical needs, for taking care of garden 
FOR YOUR $6.20 a case—and a wide variety of other tools, I've found a little roll of four 43- 
HOME DECORATION | fruits in the same price range. Try them inch pliers each with a different head. 
FOR YOUR on your city friends. Anyone who hasn’t Any man or boy would find them a choice 
GIFT PACKAGES the facilities for home preserving will Sift. They are good steel tools, tempered 
FOR YOUR deeply appreciate these things from a °° the correct hardness, and they cost only 
CHRISTMAS DINNER | real home canning kitchen. (Jane Am- 1.95 for the set. (Robert W. Kellogg 
TABLE herst, 1107 N. E. 47th Ave., Portland 13, ©» Springtield, Mass.) 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS Oregon) + * # 

GIFT P= ene OW this may seem like an odd gift 
ee sae, O need to say “She has a cook book” to select for Christmas, but if you 
cash is received with if you are considering giving aladya want something mighty useful to slip 
order copy of “A B C of Herb Cooking”. Here into your spouse’s stocking, here’s some- 





40 Sprays $2.00 
80 Sprays $3.75 


T. Y. SMITH BIRD BATH BIRD FEEDER 


Box 153, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon - Garden Where 


FEED and ENJOY No fot S13 so teigne cafe 2" wide 
OUR WILD BIRDS 


No. K-26 Bird Feeder—46'" high x 21"' wide 
Price $17.50 freight collect. 

You havea real 

chance to watch and 


enjoy our Wild Birds 

on Audubon Feeders 

as they keep birds in 

full view while feed- 

ing. 

Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 














They will bring the Birds to your garden to de- 
light you with their merry songs. For good meas- 
ure, they will destroy many harmful insects on 
your trees, shrubs and lawn. 


Made of white cast stone with a marble-like tex- 
ture, and will resist time and weather like the 
natural stone of which they are composed. 
Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. 

Send 10 cents for Catalog of Bird Baths, Benches, 





postpaid Fountains, Figures, Flower Pots, Vases, Pedestals, 
- Ask for our folder Bird Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, etc. 
audubon gy workshop ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. : 
GLENCOE prea lbgsccn--egy ILLINOIS No. 6368 Dept. F.G. Upper Darby P. O., Pennsylvania No. K-26 


Our Feeders make attractive Christmas presents 
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thing that will be used all through the 
year—with blessings on your head for 
having thought of it. (“You know that 
grand mending stuff you gave me for 
Christmas—”). It’s an Easy-Mend Kit, 
to take care of the innumerable break- 
ages that are always happening to your 
good china and pottery. Even if there’s 
a piece missing, this Kit will take care 
of it, for the set includes a bottle of 
“china glaze” which will hold pieces 
strongly together, and a bottle of china 
filler, with which you can mould pieces 
to fit in where needed. When the repair 
job is completed, you'll be delighted. And 
it costs just $1.50 postpaid. (The Josse- 
lyns, Box 147, Dedham, Mass.) 


* * * 


UST because we’ve been raising great 
quantities of vegetables in our gardens 
is no reason why we haven’t been keep- 
ing up our rock gardens. The land where 


rock gardens are growing isn’t fit for 
vegetables anyway! And if there’s’ one 


place more than another where markers 
are invaluable it is the rockery. Just as 
surely you haven’t marked things, 
someone is sure to ask about the “little 
low green thing”. So any rock gardener 
will weleome a box of a hundred green 
weatherproof rock garden labels. These 
are thrust right into the soil and are 
most inconspicuous, yet they are a per- 
manent and effective way of knowing 
what is what in the garden. They come 
in boxes of 100, and the price of $3.00 
includes a_ steel stylus for marking. 
(Charles Stewart Company, Roseland, 
N. J.) 


as 


* ~ * 


LOWER arrangement equipment is 


those who love books ean 


like books, 





The bamboo raft 


never have enough of them, and those who 
love to make beautiful flower pictures can 
never have too much of a supply of vases 


and holders and aecessories. Perhaps 
there is nothing that helps give an 


arrangement what it takes than an in- 
teresting stand. The bamboo raft, Cali- 
fornian, not oriental, shown in the picture 
is really lovely. It is 12 by 18 inches 
so that it ean be used under a center- 
piece or indeed in any place where you 


use for a Christmas gift—and then like 


it so much you'll want to keep it for 
yourself! And it will cost you only 
about $2.00. (Claude M. By rling, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


OR a family where there are children, 

I can’t find anything more intriguing 
than a Pennsylvania Dutch stool. Here’s 
a gay piece, ready to pull out in front 
of the fire or to pick up by its handle 
and tote out to the porch, terrace or 
wherever it is needed. Bright red legs, 
a 74 by 15-inch top all brilliant with red 
and yellow tulips, green leaves and a 
dancing peasant figure—oh, this is really 
a fine addition to Santa Claus’ pack 
whether there are children or not! And 
such a modest price—only $2.95. Wish I 
could show it to you. (The Woodcroftery 
Shops, Wayland, N. Y.) 





* 7 al 


ISTLETOE and Holly seem to be as 

much a part of the holiday season to 
many of us as does old Santa Claus him- 
self. So perhaps a good start for our 
list this month will be a box of variegated 
Holly from the Pacifie Northwest. The 
waxy green leaves of this choice variety 
are edged in silver, and the sprays, we 
are told, will last longer than the familiar 
kind. A good sized boxful of sprays, 
which will make a beautiful decoration 


for anyone’s home costs only $2.00. (Am- 
brose Brownell, Milwaukee, Ore.) 
* * ~ 


LOVELY erystal madonna is my next 

suggestion for a gift to give real 
joy to a beauty lover. The figure is three- 
quarter length, with exquisite delicacy and 
charm, a happy decorative feature for 
mantel, table or cabinet. This clear, scin- 
tillating American crystal piece costs only 
$2.25 postpaid. (Rendezvous Gift Shop, 
Asbury Park, N. J.) 


* * * 


INALLY here’s something to tuck into 

the Christmas stocking of every man 
and woman who loves gardening, a new 
pronouncing dictionary for plant names. 
It is a pocket size edition containing over 
3000 names with a clear pronunciation 
and brief description of each. The 64 
pages are chock full of information. The 


little book will be used constantly, and 
will save arguments and mistakes. It’s 


certainly worth the quarter of a dollar 








wish to add distinction and dignity to a_ that it costs! (Everlasting Label Co., 
floral composition. You may buy it to Paw Paw, Mich.) 
’ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
50 assorted Hardy Native Perennial 
Wildflowers—85.85 delivered 
Flowering spring through autumn—sun or shade. 
Send for catalog listing Ornamental plants, Trees, Shrubs, 








Vines, and Blue Ridge Wildings suitable for all planting. 
All nursery grown. 


EVERGREENS FOR HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
American Holly, 
Galax leaves, etc. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Ashford, McDowell County, 


Balsam Fir, Ground Pine, Leucothoe Sprays, 
Send for illustrated folder. 


E. C. ROBBINS 
North Carolina 

















A SNUG HARBOR FOR WINTER BIRDS 





Get This Attractive SWING FEEDER Now 


Watch birds flock there to eat in comfort, safe 
from cats and squirrels. Made of double-strength 
glass with rustic finished wood floor. Vane keeps 


entrance out of wind. 
have your Xmas order now. $2.75 
Send check or money order. POSTPAID 


Try our nourishing SUET SEED for outdoor birds 
—3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 
NEW CATALOG—100 distinctive ideas for gifts for your- 


self or a friead. Weather-vanes, House Signs, Markers, 
Copper Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, etc. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


46 Milwaukee Ave. Wheeling, Ill. 


Immediate shipment. Let us 
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Just Wet It... and It Grows 


“‘Earthless’” sphagnum-moss plant ball 


(3” in diameter) impregnated with 
Vitamin B-1. Blooms in record time. 
Just place it in bowl or hanging bas- 
ket and keep moist. Eleven varieties: 
Nasturtium, sweet pea, morning glory, 
petunia, zinnia, marigold, cosmos, mixed 
flowers, climbing and trailing vines, 
and parsley. 
Ideal for Gifts and Bridge Prizes 
50c each—3 for $1.00 
All 11 varieties—$3 
Postpaid. Money-back Guarantee 


JO-BEE COMPANY 
1010 Fox Theatre Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


ye” An Unusual “aay 
Loe Christmas Gift! Ay 
3 CHRISTMAS ROSES 
HELLEBORUS NIGER 


for $2.50 prepaid 
The Ideal Xmas Gift. 


Gift card sent for presentation; 
¢ plants shipped at planting time. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


WESTMINSTER 
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FLOWER GROWER 
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ifts that WH Delight Garden overs 


“WHAT BIRD IS THAT?" 
by F. M. Chapman 


A unique bird book every 
bird lover should have. It 
shows not only the color 
and chief markings but also 
arranges the birds accord- 
ing to season. 









“VEGETABLE GARDENING" 
in Color 


A picture encyclopedia of 
vegetables with 150 full 
color plates. All the im- 
portant vegetables, herbs 


and berries in full color, Identification of the birds 


listed in alphabetical made easy, even for the be- 
order with complete cul- ginner, Every land bird 
tural directions. Also 


east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains (301 species in all) is 
pictured. 134 pages. $1.50. 


shows photographs of 
well planned gardens and 
gardening operations, 
Contains valuable _infor- 
mation on soil, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and dis- 
eases, cooking hints and 
winter storage. 256 pages. 
$2.50. 





NO. 712 SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER 
Designed with a glass roof to encourage a closer 


y 
CHRISTMAS DOOR SPRAY observation and study of our winter birds. Ad- 





Jo. Black Pine D Spray. mirable for shut-ins, enabling them to enjoy long 
ym Tae aaa eae hours pleasurably. Made of selected California 
with black ‘alder and  bayberry Redwood. 24 in. long, 9 in. high, 8 in. deep. 
clusters, and hard pine and red $4.75. se 

spruce cones .. . gay red rib- , 

bon. 27 in. long, 12 to 14 in. : sr i 


wide. $3.50. 





SUDBURY 
SOIL TESTING OUTFITS DELUXE KIT 
fests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


Gives the gardener complete information about the 
equirements of his soil. 





NO. 755 SEED FEEDER 


2 Attractive California Redwood Feeder with glass 
Home Gardener’s Kit (Four complete OLD ENGLISH BASKET on both sides of hopper. Holds about “a 
i) |) $2.00 A graceful design from the old of Wild Bird Seed. Easily refilled by removing 
Club Kit (Makes 10 tests).......... 4.75 world. An exquisite floral center- two thumb screws. Handy eye hook for hang 
Horticultural Kit (Makes 60 tests).. 9.75 piece and fruit dish, in polished ing. 12” wide, 9” high, 742” deep. $2.25. 
DeLuxe Kit (Makes 200 tests)...... $22.50 chromium, 12% in. long, 8% in. 

wide, and 7% in. tall to top of 


The Favorite Food of Birds 
SAWCO SUET CAKES 


A well balanced food of 
seeds, berries and fruit 
molded into pure  whole- 
some beef suet. During 
the winter when ground is 
covered with snow and 
many birds suffer and die, 
fortunate are those who 
can enjoy this treat. Place 
suet cake with holder and feeder on three trunk, 
window sill or any place birds can reach easily. 
4 cakes for $1.25. 


handle. $3. 





FLEURETTE BASKET 
A dainty little basket for flowers 
or candy in hammered copper or 
chromium. 8% in. long, 5% in. 
SAWCO FIRE DOGS wide, 6 in. tall to top of handle. 
Specify finish. $1.75. 








Very useful in these days when fireplaces are being 


used more than ever. Fits any andiron or fire- 
place. Simplifies laying of fire; makes logs burn 
better and keeps them from rolling. Makes fire- 
lace easier to clean, saves your andirons, 18 in. 


ong. $8.50 per pair. Express Collect, F.O.B. 
New York. 
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FOOT SCRAPER Bas 
This little Dachshund Foot Scraper adds a SAWCO WILD BIRD MIXTURE 





ie y lei 3¢ bi5.28 im, a : ‘ 
rene yy lg gang a ge He ee oa One of the finest mixtures of seeds and food in- 
not a. $8 Taran Collect, F.O.B Siw Vork gredients for wild birds obtainable. We have 
— i = gis acigicn vie 5 spared : nothing to make this mixture attractive 
DECORATIVE All items prepaid within 50 miles of New York, except where noted either in whole or part to all wild bird life. Lb. 
Ss » 
CANDLESTICK Send for illustrated Christmas Folder showing a Large assortment of 25c, 5 Ibs. $1., 25 Ibs. $4.50, 100 Ibs. $16. 


attractive and useful Gifts. 


NO. 721 SAWCO PEANUT BUTTER BALLS 


A life sustaining food 
for wintering wild 


bird _ life. A com- 
plete food, contain- 
ing vitamins, carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, oil, 
minerals, starch, etc. 


May be hung from 


with flower 


bulb 


Complete Spring Catalog ready Jan. Ist, Free on Request 





‘A grand bedside or foyer lamp, in either branch or at your 
bright chrome or spun copper. Bulbs SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES window where’ you 
come with rose, daisy, tulip, or iris fila- 132-138 Church St. Dept. 10 New York 8, N. Y. may watch your vis- 
ment. Complete with cord, switch, and Branches: White Plains, N. Y. Stamford, Conn. itors at close range. 
your choice of flower bulb. $2.75. Newark, N. J. Englewood, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. Set of four with attachment, $1.25. 
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1 Will Produce My Part 


Chairman, Victory Garden Committee 


U. &. 


HERE is no question but that this 
year’s Victory Garden program 
was an outstanding—yes, a phe- 
nomenal—suceess. The appeal made by 
the Department of Agriculture that every- 
one with a suitable piece of ground should 
contribute to the Nation’s food by grow- 
ing some of the family’s food supply met 
with tremendous patriotie response. The 
country over, the landscape was dotted 
with Victory Gardens—on farms, in 
towns and suburbs, in city backyards and 
community gardens. At least 20,000,000 
gardens were planted and notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the owners were 
making their first attempts at gardening, 
they were remarkably successful. 
An enormous amount of food was 
raised—some 8 million tons. This is 
something more than the total amount of 


vegetables for fresh consumption pro- 
duced by our commercial growers. Now, 


too, the storage shelves in millions of 
homes are laden with jars and cans of 
fruits and vegetables. A Gallup poll in- 
dicated that over 4 billion jars and cans 
of food would be put up this year in 
our homes. These came from Victory 
Gardens, often supplemented by purchases 
in the open market, for our homemakers 
realized the great need for inereasing 
home supplies of these protective foods. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to the millions of gardeners who did so 
well. We are also indebted to the many 
thousand volunteer rural leaders, repre- 
senting many agencies, who helped so 
well in organizing the movement locally. 
They found suitable ground, showed be- 
ginners what to do, made information 
available, sponsored shows and in many 
other ways worked so hard to make the 
movement successful. We are indebted 
also to the garden and trade magazines, 
the press everywhere, garden elubs and 
trade associations, our seedsmen, radio 
chains and commentators, cartoon strip 
artists and many others for driving so 
constantly and so interestingly on the 


Department of Agriculture 


need for Victory Gardens. 
was great indeed. 


Their help 


What’s Ahead for 1944? 


HE need for food in 1944 will be 
greater than in the year past. Our 
Army and Navy forces are constantly in- 
creasing in number. They require the 
best we can give them in food materials. 
The food we have sent our allies pro- 
vided at times a margin of safety against 
actual hunger, and helped particularly to 
increase the amounts of the so much 
needed protective foods. The campaigns 
we are waging at present also show that 
the people of the nations freed from the 
Axis domination do so much need what 
food we can send them. All in all, there- 
fore, we shall probably have to send 
abroad under Lend-Lease greater supplies 
than in the past. No doubt, either, but that 
these requirements must be met for some 
years after this war is over if we are to 
aid as we ean in bringing about order, 
health and economie well-being again. 
And we must also meet our own require- 
ments of health and well-being here by 
having adequate supplies of foods, par- 
ticularly the health insuring foods. 
Every farmer is being asked to plant 
every acre possible to produce food. Our 
goal for 1944 is the all-time record total 
of 380 million acres. But the War Food 
Administration also recognizes the great 
part Victory Gardens can play in food 
production and asks that 22,000,000 gar- 
dens be planted next year. The goal for 
1943 was 18 million Victory Gardens. 
Therefore, we shall have to put forth 
greater effort to enroll new gardeners, to 





The stickers and buttons shown at the 

top of this page are samples of those 

displayed by Victory Gardeners 
throughout the nation 









find more space for community gardens, 


to make our gardens bigger wherever 
possible, to keep them producing all sum- 
mer and fall, and so far as possible make 
them produce the family’s entire year’s 
supply of fresh, preserved and stored 
vegetables. 


Can We Reach the Goals? 


F course we can. The success of the 

Victory Garden program this year 
is a good sign that we shall all meet the 
greater needs of 1944. Our Victory gar- 
deners have learned much from the last 
year’s experiences. The many fresh vege- 
tables right out of the garden, the smil- 
ing jars on pantry and storage shelves 
are proof positive of what can be done. 
The meals served are better and more 
delectable and ration points go farther. 
Moreover, health is better. So, many 
million gardeners not only will have gar- 
dens again in 1944, but many will try 
to get more space and grow even more 
vegetables for the family. 

Our Victory gardeners have learned, as 
rood as sweet corn and peas are, that 
these, and other crops like potatoes ean- 
not be grown in a small garden, without 
sacrificing other desirable vegetables. The 
former should Je reserved for gardens 
30x50 or larger. Victory gardeners have 
learned, too, that there is food waste if 
more of one kind of vegetable is planted 
than the family can eat when the crop 
is at the height of tenderness and good- 
ness. They will either make smaller 
plantings of such vegetables, string beans 
for example, or plant enough so that 
much of the crop may be canned when at 
its best. And they probably will not 
again sow 25 feet of radishes or lettuce 
at one time for a family of two, but make 
several smaller sowings at intervals. Gar- 
deners are also learning that a few seeds 
often go a long way and therefore they 


will not sow seeds too quickly. More- 
over, they are learning that seedlings 
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must be thinned if you want to get good 
vegetables. 

The experience of many Victory gar- 
deners after trying to grow a garden on 
freshly turned sed or lumpy rough ground 
will prompt us all to give more attention 
to early and thorough preparation of the 
garden. All garden work is so much 
easier after that is done and the rewards 
in yield so much more satisfying. 

Then, as we learn to like to have more 
vegetables every day in our diet (the De- 
partment says we should eat for health’s 
sake from 4 to 7 servings of vegetables 
and fruits every day) we appreciate more 
and more that the garden should produce 
something for the table or for canning 
and storage, all summer and late into the 
fall. So many of our Victory Gardens 
failed to produce summer and fall greens 
—lettuee, broccoli, endive, New Zealand 
spinach, Chinese cabbage, spinach, kale, 
eollards, and cabbage for fall use. So 
many failed also to produce sufficient 
carrots, beets, turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
and other root crops for storage in cel- 
lars or outdoor pits for winter use. The 
Victory gardener who will give a little 
study to suecessive plantings and sowings 
of such vegetables, who makes an all- 
season jol¥ of his gardening will be as- 
tonished at what even a small garden can 
do in producing food. 

The wonderful suecess our Vietory gar- 
deners had in community gardens prompts 
the suggestion that this feature should be 
more widely developed in 1944. Com- 
munity gardens offer a fine opportunity 
for city people or workers in industrial 
plants who do not have suitable garden 
space at home to garden really in earnest 
on plots 30x40 feet or even larger. Gar- 
deners in these community areas learn 
much from one another, and from the 
garden leader in charge. They have the 
same problems and the same _ interests. 
They constitute a group, too, that ean be 
easily called together for instruction and 
work, a working neighborhood garden 
club. There is a spirit of competition 
and individual gardens are kept in top 
condition. There is pride in the ecom- 
munity garden as a whole, and a fine 
spirit of neighborliness and community 
interest developed, when 20, 40, 100 (or 
even 1000 as in Chieago) work together 
in the same area of vaeant city or subur- 
ban property. There are many oppor- 
tunities for cooperative operation, too, 
as for example, in plowing and preparing 
soil, sharing implements, exchanging la- 
bor, and supplying plants like cabbages, 
tomatoes, egg plants, peppers for trans- 


planting to individual plots. Already 
garden leaders are at work in finding 


vacant property, having this plowed, and 
enrolling gardeners, holding garden meet- 
ings, and making other preparations in 
advance of the spring rush. 

To help in making the 1944 program 
successful, we need more garden lead- 
ers, people who know something of gar- 


dening and who will take the lead in 
organizing the work locally. We need 
more men and women who will find 


ground for gardeners, help them prepare 
it, aid in making garden information and 
garden supplies available, hold garden 
schools, and in every way help and show 
the gardener how to do things. Work of 
this kind, much of it, must be done now. 
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Gardens must be planned, seeds ordered, 
ground prepared. Many readers of 
FLOWER GROWER have lent valiant service 
in this field. We now appeal to many 
other readers to do likewise—to organize, 
with others, local garden committees, and 
get things rolling as soon as_ possible. 
The State Colleges of Agriculture, 
through their county extension agents, 
have a wealth of printed material on 


gardening—freely available. These agents 


also can help in planning the garden 
work. They can also help with garden 


schools or meetings. The Department of 
Agriculture, too, has available printed 
material on home vegetable gardening and 
fruit growing. These resources, free to 
everyone, should be used to the fullest 
for a greater-than-ever Victory Garden 
year in 1944. 


December in Southern Gardens 
By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


REES of all kinds are indicated 
for planting this month. Street 
trees, like Oak and other decidu- 


ous varieties, will better stand the 
coming seasons of heat if they are 
planted early and have a chance to 
form strong roots through winter. 


Willow, Chestnut, Red and White Oaks 
are decidedly the best to use. 


Pecans, Hickories and Walnuts, both 
the native Black Walnut and the im- 
ported Oriental Walnut, not only fur- 
nish fine shade but also good nuts that 
are fine for all sorts of delicacies. Black 
Walnut is also one of the best timber 
trees and farmers: would do well to use 
it to plant their waste lands. 


Stuart and Schley Pecans are favor- 
ite varieties, but Moneymaker, Mahan 
and Moore are very fine also. Grow- 
ers of Stuart have found it much dis- 
eased and with few nuts in the last 
few years but where these trees are 
grown only in home gardens for family 
use, any of these kinds will produce 
well. 


Peach and Pear trees and other small 
fruits ean be put out at this time also. 
Plums, Cherries and Apples ean also 
be grown and now that fruits are so 
searee, it will be the wise gardener who 
grows his own. 


Your own vine and Fig trees should 
be no random phrase, for any gardener 
can grow these fine fruits. They grow 


so quickly into bearing and furnish 
such delicious additions to the menu 
that everybody should have them. 
Celeste, Brunswick, Black Ischia and 
Brown Turkey are all choice Figs. 
There are many good Grapes. See 


your catalogues. White Scuppernongs 


and purple fruiting Muscadines are 
the best fall bearing grapes. They 


require an arbor to hold them up and 
should be given plenty of room. 


Blackberries and Dewherries, 
much in favor, are easily grown. 
dorado, Mersereau and Himalaya 
the best of these. 


now 
El- 


are 


Victory Gardens certainly should 
contain these fruits and nuts for per- 
manent foods and home use. Get them 
planted early. 


Evergreen trees and shrubs should 
be planted also. Getting them settled 
in now will give them time to develop 


strong root systems and enable them 


‘to withstand trying summer droughts. 


Study the ultimate size of any plant 
you put out. So many gardens are 
filled with overgrown specimens which 
are too large for the buildings and 
which crowd the garden space. Why 
not remove some of these and plant 
smaller kinds that will never grow too 
big? 


Butcher’s Broom is one of the best 
of the low growing broad-leaved ever 
ereens. It can be used for accents like 
the harder to grow Boxwoods and if 
necessary can be pruned into formal 
shapes. Ruseus aculeatus is the 
botanical name. 


Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) is 
fine for shaded places with bright green 
foliage. The golden yellow flowers of 
small size come into bloom in Febru- 
ary and are followed by heavy clusters 
of blue berries of small size, which are 
very much favored by birds. 


Evergreen Barberries (Berberis atro- 
“arpa and Juliane) grow only to six 
feet and are fine close growing plants 
of good color with many bright berries 
in season. 


(varieties Francheti, 
Horizontalis and Microphylla) are 
valuable, low growing plants’ which 
give their bright berries for winter 
beauty. 


Cotoneaster | 


Bush Hollies not only furnish berries 


but also fine foliage and _ interesting 
forms of growth. Since Hollies are 


practically disease resistant and never 
need spraying, they are recommended 
for use where Pyracanthas or Haw- 
thorns must be continually sprayed. 


Christmas decorations from your own 
garden will be most acceptable if sent 
as gifts to your friends in other and 
colder sections. A box containing 
sprays of Magnolia leaves, a few 
Loquats and Tea Olives in bloom, with 
the rare December Camellias and sprays 
of green berried wild Smilax, not to 
speak of the red berried Hollies and 
Nandinas, will bring joy to any heart. 


Letters from Australia, North Africa 
and Burma bring words from the 
soldiers in the ranks telling how much 
they miss the beauty of our gardens and 
flowers. Let’s keep them growing not 
only tor ourselves but for the day when 
they return to us! 








The National 
DAHLIA HONOR ROLL 


Eastern Selections 


By LYNN B. DUDLEY 


HE war was not to blame for the 

heat wave which gripped the East 

almost without cessation through 
June, July and August, or for the lack 
of rainfall. But the result in most Dah- 
lia gardens was to hold back those plants 
which survived until late August. It’ was 
the worst growing year in the memory 
of most of us. It was a wonder, there- 
fore, that any shows were held, what with 
transportation difficulties and the late- 
ness of bloom. The determination of 
true Dahlia fans, however, kept exhibi- 
tions going. 

This year, to fairly judge the new 
things, we visited the Storrs trial grounds 
in Connecticut at the end of September 
because that garden was late, too. Shows 
visited ineluded New York, Scranton, 
Irvington, N. J., Essex N. J., Park 
Commission, and Newark, N. J., as well 
as many nearby gardens, but this was 
much less than our usual fall wanderings 
among the Dahlias. 

We think the high-light incident of the 
winners at the shows concerns a little 
girl’s pony that foreed the selection of a 
substitute Dahlia which, after travelling 
800 miles, won the FLowER Grower silver 
trophy in New York. As Albert Hen- 
dricks tells the story, his little daughter 
1eft the gate to the Dahlia patch open 
and her pet pony got in among the 
seedlings and ate all the blooms of 
Worup Event which were being groomed 
to be sent to the New York Show. A. H. 
was chagrined, to say the least, to find 
that this pony was so discriminating in 
its browsing So he picked some blooms 
of a variety he was planning to hold 
until 1945 and shipped them instead. It 
won in the medium size seedling class, 
getting the FLower GROWER award, and 
accordingly he has agreed to disseminate 
it in 1944, 

As in previous years, we state that 
we make no claims to superior knowledge 
about Dahlias. We try to score the new 
seedlings without prejudice, in compari- 
son with older varieties. We honestly 
believe the varieties listed herewith are 
worthy of growing. We have grown many 
of them, and watched them carefully. We 
hope, when you grow them, you will con- 
firm our judgment. 


Exhibition Type 

SarET?’s Pink FrLaminco. IC.-SC. Color, 
tyrian pink, ends of petals rosaline pink, 
with 3 inch at base of petals empire yellow. 
The petals are flushed and veined rosaline 
pink. It becomes a deeper pink late in 


September. Size generally 8 to 9 inches 
by 5 inches deep, but has been grown over 
11 inches by 64 inches. It is definitely 
both large and medium. I have grown this 
variety two seasons and am convinced it 
will be most satisfactory. Bush height 44 
feet, good stems. Good keeper. It won 
at least four Achievement Medals this 
season, including Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Scranton. (Sarett-Ruschmohr ) 

JANE Topp. FD. Soft shell-pink. Size 
114 by 7 inches, as seen at the New York 
show where it won the Achievement Medal. 
Believe this is the first large variety of 
this soft, pleasing light pink since Derrill 
Hart named Mrs. Tennant’s PASTEL GLow. 
This big one was named after New York’s 
woman legislator. It is a variety which 
requires special treatment to obtain ex- 
hibition qualities. (Tooker ) 

Wortp Event. FD.-ID. Color, amaranth 
pink flushed mallow purple, general effect 
being soft, glowing pink. Size 9 by 6 
inches, without much disbudding. It has a 
high center and is complete back to stem; 
flowers are held on the side; stems strong 
to 10 inches at least; petals broad. Very 
profuse; I counted twelve 9-inch blooms 
on one 54-foot bush at Storrs. It was 
outstanding in my own garden, attracting 
much attention. It’s a good cut flower 
producer and show winner. (Dixie) 

Link’s Biack Prince. ID. Color, deep 
carmine-maroon, burnt lake, by Ridgeway. 
Color does not fade or lighten towards the 
season’s end. As I saw it in George 
Swezey’s garden piloted by its originator, 
Ernest Link, it grew 5 feet tall, with vigor- 
ous bush, thick, hairy foliage. Stems stiff 
holding flowers on side. Can be grown 
li by 7 inches without difficulty. (Link- 
Premier ) 

MotrHer Koentc. ID. Color old rose 
with magenta shadings and red, without 
the blue showing at base of petals. Size 10 
by 6 inches, or larger, rounding to finish 
at back. Stems strong; flowers facing 
side; 5-foot bush. Does not need to be 
heavily fertilized to obtain large bush and 
flowers. Insect resistant. Won one 
Achievement Medal in 1943. (Lakeside) 

ROSELYN STRAIGHT. SC. to ID. Color 
pale lemon-yellow. Petals crinkly and 
rolled at ends. Bush height 5 feet. Stems 
strong, straight; flowers facing. Foliage 
is attractive with leaves serrated at edge 
and light in color. Can be grown to 12 
by 7 inches easily. I grew this in 1942 and 
again this year and liked it very much. 
(Straight-Ruschmohr ) 

LINK’s SeEnsATION. SC. to ID. Color a 
mixture of buff and scarlet blending to 
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appear orange. Reverse is_ bittersweet 
orange by Ridgeway’s color chart. Bush 
height 5 feet. Strong, long stems; flowers 
facing side. Foliage insect resistant and 
thick. Will probably cause more argu- 


ments in classifying until the Dahlia So- 
ciety’s classification masterlist settles the 
question of how to show it. (Link-Pre- 
mier ) 

Wenpy B. SC. Color, pale amaranth 
pink blushed mallow-purple toward ends 
‘of petals. Size 10 by 6 inches. Bush height 
5 feet. Foliage dark and insect resistant. 
General effect of flower is light purple and 
it’s bright in any garden. I expect to see 
this at the shows next year. (Garfield) 

Marcaret Dvuross. ID. Flower by 
Ridgeway is mallow-purple with light mal- 
low-purple veining, but I would not call 
it a blend. Some would. Petals are lacin- 
iated at ends, and as the petals wave this 
adds to interest. Its height is 44 feet; 
foliage healthy; stems 12 to 13 inches to 
first leaf bract. Excellent for commercial 


purposes and exhibition. Size 9 by 5 
inches. (Parrella) 

Autmina. SC. Lemon-yellow. This one 
was a bright spot in the Storrs Trial 


Ground. Some blooms were straight cac- 
tus. Flowers are held on the side of 10- 
inch stems. I measured blooms 10 by 5 
inches, which did not show much disbud- 
Flowers have good substance. Bush 
5 feet. Something like the old ALICE WHIT- 
TIER. Won at Essex County (N. J.) Show. 
(Premier ) 

LADY GARTMOR. 
with oxblood red 


ding. 


FD. Color garnet red 
at center. Size 9 by 53 


inches. Strong 15-inch stems. Bush 44 
feet. It will “keep” with the best of them. 


It has thick, dark leaves. It can be grown 


WHITE Curistmas. ID. Pure white, 
slightly green at center. Long stems hold 
flowers on side. Blooms grow to 10 by 6 
inches, with tight centers and back petals 
rounding to stem. Bush 4 to 5 feet. Some 
petals twist at ends, which in mature flower 


makes it almost a semi-cactus. (Scheffel) 
CLARIAM Bette. ID. Bicolor. Petals 
primrose-yellow each with about 3-inch 


white tip. This very interesting light bi- 
color is different from others on market. 
Blooms are 9 inches by 54 without much 


disbudding. Bush 4 to 5 feet. (Wolbert- 
Rocky River) 
Nations Prive. ID. Color blend, of 


peach-red suffused buff and chrome-yellow 
with apricot-red at center. Nice pleasing 
combination. Plant grows like SUNRAY 
and long stems hold large flowers erect 
and on side, Size 94 by 64 inches. Bush 
44 feet with rugged foliage. I scored it 
highest for large types seen at Storrs this 
year. (Heil) 

THe Dragon. ID. Color a blend of 
shrimp-pink and chrome-yellow and general 
effect orange. Can go to 12 inches in diam- 
eter by 7 inches deep. Stems strong. Was 
outstanding at Storrs. Bush tall to 5 feet. 
Foliage tough and resistant. (Dahliadel) 

SHERWOOD’s PeacH. ID. Color ochra- 
ceous buff with spinel red showing at center 
and in lines on face. General effect is 
peach. It’s another giant of giants. With- 
out severe disbudding and debranching, we 
grew it to 124 inches across by 8 inches 
deep last year. Bush 5 feet or higher. 


Stems, cane-like, holding big flowers on 
side. Foliage dark and vigorous. Advise 


planting it early. It is one of those sturdy, 
woody, slow developers, but we almost 
guarantee you can win for “biggest in the 
show” 





with wide outer (halo) a soft pink, de- 
scribed by some as apple-blossom pink. It 


blooms early and profusely. Size 11 inches 
and over, by 7 inches. Bush 44 feet and 
vigorous. Color improves with shading. 
(Salem ) 

SaLeM’s SuNSHINE. ID to SC. Color 
light lemon-yellow. Petals curl and twist 
and have good substance. Stems very 


strong but, as plant ages, like SATAN some- 
times the flowers tip down. This charac- 
teristic can be overcome by tying stem 
through wet weather. Flowers 12 inches 
across are not uncommon. Early.  Pro- 
fuse. Vigorous plant. (Salem) 

JAMES Ross. FD. Colors amaranth 
purple ground flushed pansy purple, really 


a blend; general effect royal purple. Re- 
verse of petals lined white. It has won- 
derful substance and never shows open 
center. Petals broad. Bush vigorous. 
Size 10 to 11 inches by 6 inches. Very 
distinctive. (Dorff) 

GatETy. ID. Color flame scarlet blended 
orange chrome, center and reverse light 


cadmium, general effect bonfire red-orange. 
Most unusual and brilliant coloring. Size 
9 to 104 inches by inches. A _ seedling 
of Mrs. HELEN GoETZGER. Good substance 
and will keep. Plant vigorous. A bright 
spot in any garden or show. (Southern) 


Medium Type 

DovusLe Duty. FD. Color magenta rose. 
This excellent formal, which just missed 
being a ball type, travelled 800 miles by 
air express from Clio, Michigan, and won 
the much coveted FLOWER GROWER trophy 
in New York. It is clear, bright, attractive 
and an exeellent keeper because after com- 
ing this distance it was in fine condition 












































to 10 inches or more with a little some- with this one. (Sherwood-Rusch- the second night of the show. Size 6 by 4 

thing more than bone meal. This variety mohr) inches. Long stems hold flowers on side. 

will have a long, useful life. (Parrella) Port’s Dream. SC. Center is white, (Dixie) 

Name of Dahlia East Mid-West West Coast | West Coast Mid-West East Name of Dahlia 
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Nation’s Pride Magna Charta 


Mayor Ring. FD. Pure white. On the 
show table it has excellent chance to take 


over JERSEY WHITE Beauty and MIss 
OAKLAND. I think this one is needed in 
this show class. It’s a round clean flower, 
on a 5-foot bush. Stems strong. Good 
keeper. Florists should “go” for this one. 

(Garfield ) 

JoHN ADAM KerRNOCHAN. FD. Bicolor. 
Carmine with white tips; size 6 by 4 
inches; long stems with flower on side. 
Bush vigorous and 4 to 5 feet tall. Good 


keeper. Blooms uniform in size and _ for- 
mation. You will see it in many shows in 


our opinion.  (Fioretti-Parrella ) 


Small Types 
Min. ID. Color 


CHICO. scarlet; size 
3 by 2 inches. A _ brighter color than 
GuLortIous and a different form. Won sil- 


ver medal certificate in 
N. Y. Show. 


will win in 


seedling class at 
It’s beautiful and believe it 
many Long stem and 
good keeper. (Chappaqua ) 
JEEP. Min. Ball. Size 34 by 13 inches. 
Color a blend of light pink flushed purple. 
May grow much larger than 34 inches if 


shows. 


disbudded. Was excellent at Storrs. Very 
different from any ball in color. Useful 
for exhibition and for florists work. -(Dah- 


liadel ) 


LITTLE Buppy. Min. Ball. Light lemon. 


East Orange Gaiety 
Flowers held erect on 
Centers fine. This is a beauty. 
Foliage healthy. A much needed miniature 
for showing and for florists. (Lakeside) 
CoRAL BLEND. Min. FD. Petals have 
chrome yellow base, each one flushed pink— 
a beautiful color effect. The pink deepens 
when grown in shade or under cloth. 
3 by 2} inches. Won gold ribbon at Cincin- 
nati show. Splendid. (Doermann) 
Buppy. Min. FD. Carmine with ox- 
blood-red at center. Size 23 by 2 
Long stems. 


Size 2} by 2 inches. 
long stems. 


Size 


inches. 
Very floriferous and the rich 


red color makes it bright in any garden. 


A good keeper. It should be on many 
lists. (Lakeside) 

Lustre. Min. SC. Picric yellow. Won 
bronze medal certificate at N. Y. Show 


Looks bright in any garden. Foliage light 


green; stems long; good florist flower as 
well as for exhibition. (Chappaqua) 
GENEVA DAINTY. Min. SC. Light 


orange with yellow base at petals and am- 


ber shading. Stems 5 inches or longer; 


size of blooms 3 by 1% inches. Useful. 
Good substance. (Geneva) 
LITTLE WISTERIA. Min. FD. Pale 


amaranth pink at ends of petals with pale 
phlox pink at base, general effect pale pas- 
tel pink. Its bright color is effective. Very 
prolific bloomer. Bush 4. feet. Outstand- 
ing for shows or arrangements, (Dixie) 


The Mid-West Honor Roll 


By J. LOUIS ROBERTS 


must be seen at or about show time, 

for the reason that late fall may give 
a different color or shape to the Dahlia. 
I can best illustrate this by saying that a 
seedling which I sent for trial looked to 
me as if it were lavender, but when I 
saw it at the trial grounds it was pink. 
Which brings up the old question of when 
is a pink pink, and when is it lavender? 
I, therefore, like to use the originator’s 
description, modified, or checked with my 
own experience. 

I believe there was shown and sent for 
trial approximately the same number of 
undisseminated Dahlias this year. Out of 
this quantity I saw about 150. I find 
that my list has about the same number 
as in previous years. I try to dig out 
and report the “dark horses” so all will 
have the same chance on the show table, 
but none of us ean see them all. I was 
amused to note that a novice won at one 
of the shows this year against very ex- 
perienced growers in a highly competi- 
tive class, principally beeause he used 


|: order to evaluate a new Dahlia, it 


Dahlias that the others did not have. 
These Dahlias were on FLOWER GROWER’S 
Honor Roll a few years back. 


Formal Decorative 


ENGLE’S WHITE CHIEF is a white formal 


bordering on the informal. I had blooms 
12 by 5 inches. Bushes were tall. You 
probably will have a short stem if you 


use the center bud, and pinch out the side 
buds. Several exhibition after 
seeing it in my trial patch, expressed the 
opinion that they wanted this Dahlia for 
show purposes. Therefore, I am 
it. (Engle) 

Wortp EvENT is a rose-pink formal that 
will furnish competition for Victory and 
MARIE on the tables. I measured 
blooms 10 by 5 inches. Plants are medium 
in height. (Dixie) 


growers, 


including 


show 


Informal Decorative 


DREAM 
attention last 


PoET’s was first called to my 


New York. This is 


vear in 





oselyn Straigh Margare uross 
Roselyn Straight Margaret Dur 





Mayor Ring Lustre 





World Event 


Sarett’s Pink Flamingo 


one we can use in the blended informal 


class. The color of center petals is snow- 
white, with outside petals showing a soft 


apple-blossom pink. I had blooms that 
measured 12 by 5} and believe it 
could be grewn larger. For show purposes, 
shield it from a hard rain, as the top half 
may be battered side facing 
bloom. It is an early and continuous bloom- 
er. Stem good, bush medium. (Salem) 
SALEM'S SUNSHINE is a soft, clear, light 
yellow. The petals are somewhat pointed, 
but it 
class. It 


inches 


down on a 


belongs in the informal decorative 


should win. Flowers for me 
were in all positions, from side facing to 
top facing. I had blooms 
14 by 9 that 


large as they can be grown. 


which measured 


inches and may be about as 
This is an- 
other early and continuous bloomer. Bush, 
medium tall. (Salem J 

LINK’S SENSATION is 


originator as secarlet-orange to flame-orange, 


described by the 


reverse of petals bittersweet-orange, base of 
petals lemon-yellow. It will furnish 
petition to MARGRACE in the 
class. I 


com- 
scarlet or 
10 by 5 
inches at the trial grounds at East Lansing, 
Bush height is medium. (Link-Premier) 

LInk’s BLAcK PRINCE is a dark velvety 
maroon, uniform in shape with good stems, 
and should be a competitor to CHEROKEE 
BRAVE in the maroon or dark maroon in- 
formal class. I measured blooms 103 by 
5 inch at East Lansing. Bush height, tall. 
(Link-Premier ) 


100% is classified by the 


flame measured blooms 


introducer as 
(Continued on page 551) 
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LOOKS AT 
NEW BOOKS 


By ESTHER GRAYSON 


Guide to Good Trees and Shrubs 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE 
SMALL PLACE by P. J. Van Melle. 
298 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y.C, $2.50. 


This book, subtitled Hardy Deciduous 
Materials for the Home Grounds, has 
been written by a man who has spent 
most of his life in intimate contact with 
trees and shrubs. His book is no hastily 
dashed off effusion but the result of years 
of thought and study. His' object was 
to present to the layman the true value 
of plant material. In this attempt he 
has sueceeded and he has found a way 
to visualize his findings for the reader 
so that it is not difficult to weigh the 
virtues of one genus against those of 
another. 

The means used is a Score Chart print- 
ed on paper of a different color. The 
whole work is built around the informa- 
tion contained therein. Shrubs are listed 
alphabetically and their “I. Qs” are 
scored to give a possible total score of 
100. Their winter and summer beauty, 
fragrance, freedom from insects and 
other important characteristics are listed 
and scored, with a debit column for lim- 
ited hardiness or other defects. The high- 
est seore given is 79—for Abelia gran- 
diflora and Berberis vernae, with 40s and 
50s the rule and a limited number of 60s 
and 70s. <A study of this chart, or even 
its use as reference in deciding on a 
specifie shrub, lays its general usefulness 
before the reader and tells the truth about 
its less desirable qualities. 

Descriptive listings of shrubs, small 
trees and shade trees suitable for the 
small place ‘follow with comparison of 
varieties, special virtues and faults. This 
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section takes up the INCE 
bulk of the book 
though it probably 
took less time to write 
it than to prepare the 
score chart which is 
contained in 18 pages. 

Other classified tab- 
ulations give lists of 


> 4 lishing Co. 
shrubs for various Nios te Denne 
purposes and_ with ia 
various outstanding 
traits. These _ tables 


: Macmillan Co. 
are entirely different 
from any already pub- 
lished, evidently the 
original work and find- 
ings of the author. 

A few short chap- 
ters in closing cover 
pruning, hardiness 
and planting. 

Own this book. It 
is not enough to take 
it from a library. You 
will need it for refer- 
ence whether your 
place is old or new. 


Northern 


The Great 


guard Press. 


Alpines in England 


ALPINES IN COLOUR AND CULTI- 
VATION. Illus. in Color. By T. C. 
Mansfield. 277 pages. E. P. Dutton € 
Co. N.Y.C. $3.75. 

Gardeners who are not rock garden 
enthusiasts often feel that the blooms 
produced by Alpine plants are insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the labor of es- 
tablishing them and giving correct ecul- 
tural eare. Such doubting Thomases 
should be presented with copies of “Al- 
pines in Colour and Cultivation.” 

This book, written by T. C. Mansfield, 
was somehow, despite war conditions, 
printed in Great Britain and, what is 
more, the amazing color photos with which 


it is illustrated were also taken “over 
there”. The photographs, produced un- 


der studio lighting, are unique in many 
particulars. In the first place the grow- 
ing, blooming plants were grouped na- 
turalistically, several species with sim- 
ilar soil preferences being arranged for 
reproduction on each plate. Then the 
color pictures were taken under the bril- 
liant lighting which gives an almost bi- 
zarre quality to the modest little Alpines. 
There are 80 plates in natural color and 
30 line drawings, and accompanying 
these is much sound text on planning, 
building and planting the various types 


One of many fanciful pen and ink sketches 
which illustrate “Bounty of the Wayside” 
by Walter Beebe Wilder and published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


: 
Announcement of New 9 
\ 

Garden and Nature Books ry 


the following books 

released in time for review in this issue, 
they are being listed for the convenience of 
gift book shoppers. 


Complete Guide to North American Trees; 
and revised edition; by Carlton C. Curtis and S. C. 
Bansor. (New Home Library series) Garden City Pub- 
$.69. Nov. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Knowing the Weather by T. Morris Longstreth. 
$1.69. Novy. 

Man’s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason by Mark Graubard. 
The Macmillan Co. 
Nature and Art by George J. Cox. 
$2.50; de luxe ed. $10.00. Nov. 
Fishes 
Surber. University of Minnesota Press. 
Picture Book of Nature by Samuel Nisenson. 
City Publishing Co. 
Roots in the Earth; 
by P. Alston Waring 
Harper and Brothers. 
Smokies and the 
Roderick Peattie. 
$3.75. 
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Then the Fruit by Jannette May 


$2.00. Novy. 
The 





$2.00. Nov. 30. 





Bruce Humphries. 






and Thaddeus 
$4.00. Nov. 22. 
Garden 


Eddy 











by Samuel 


$1.98. Nov. 15. 

the Small Farmer Looks 
and Walter Magnes 

$2.50. Nov. 17. 

Blue Ridge edited by 

(American Mountain series) Van- 

Nov. 24. 


Ahead 
Teller. 






of rock gardens; on culture; propagation 
and other phases of this specialized form 
of gardening. 

The listing and descriptions of plants 
is arranged alphabetically, several varie- 
ties of most species being described. A 
key system is used to give the reader the 
months of maximum bloom, habit, meth- 
ods of propagation, color and soil prefer- 
ence of each plant listed. 

This book is a stimulating challenge 
to the gardener whether he be a _ rock 
gardener or not. 


Complete Guide for Flower Gardeners 


THE FLOWER ENCYCLOPEDIA And 
Gardener’s Guide by Albert E. Wilkin- 
son, Illus. 524 pages. The New Home 
Library, N.Y.C. 69e. 


This companion volume for “The Vege- 
table Eneyclopedia” is identically bound 
and similar in format though the paper 
on which it is printed is of a somewhat 
better quality. Dr. Wilkinson, Profes- 
sor of Landseape Gardening at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, is eminently fit- 
ted for the task of writing such a book 
as this and it is remarkable how exhaus- 
tively he has been able to treat many sub- 
jects in so modest a volume. 

Here again the book is divided into 
parts, the first being a flower encyclope- 
dia Familiar flowers and others which 
are especially well suited to home garden 
use are listed in alphabetical order with 
descriptions, types and varieties, cultural 
directions ete. A valuable feature is the 
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listing of every name by which any flower 
is known with a cross-reference to the 
name under which description and direc- 
tions are given. 

Part Il—the Gardener’s Guide—dis- 
eusses such matters as various kinds of 
gardens, planning the garden, seasonal 
eare of flowers, propagation, flower grow- 
ing under glass and various phases of 
greenhouse culture. Tables indicating 
heights of annuals and perennials, the 
colors of flowers, and times of bloom are 
particularly helpful. 

The glossary with which the book closes 
gives pictorial directions for propagation, 
drawings of plant parts, types of inflo- 
rescence, arrangement and types of 
leaves, leaf outlines, leaf tips and leaf 
bases. Types of flowers and fruits are 
also included. 

The illustrations, also by Tabea Hof- 
mann, are clear and_ understandable, 
showing real feeling for plant forms. 


Botany for the Layman 


THE GREEN EARTH. An Invitation 
to Botany by Harold William Rickett. 
Illus. 353 pages. The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. $3.50. 


Dr. Rickett, bibliographer for the New 
York Botanical Garden and editor of 
several botanical periodicals, taught 
botany for almost two decades at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the University of 
Missouri and Reed College in Oregon. 
Though he is co-author of a well-known 
textbook on botany and other scientific 
works as well, he has written “The Green 
Earth” for the layman, approaching his 
subject in such a way that it is well sub- 
titled “An invitation to botany”. 


He explains the coloration of leaves 
and their anatomy with accompanying 
anatomical drawings of cross sections of 
leaves greatly enlarged which are truly 
amazing in their complexity. 

In the chapter on the Architecture of 
Plants which describes their structure and 
cellular multiplication, a drawing of the 
stem of a helianthus, greatly enlarged, is 
suggestive of the architectural grandure 
of a pipe organ. 

Speaking of the growth of plants, Dr. 
Rickett says: 

Wonderful is the vigorous surge of 
awakened life in the spring, which in a few 
days clothes the land anew with green. Like 
the rapid progress of a seedling, this is 
possible because the parts were ready in 
advance, formed last year, most delicately 
and beautifully folded and wrapped for a 
period of storage. The places where leaves 
will grow this spring were determined last 
summer; even flowers (which, after all, are 
but a particular kind of branch) were then 
sketched in, sometimes in considerable 
detail, and now have but to complete their 
organization and expand their calyces. In 
a few weeks now the leaves for next year 
will be made, and the flowers; to lie in- 
active, waiting, through the long summer, 
through fall and winter. 

Flowers and their fruits, plant names, 
ferns and mosses, changes in vegetation 
through the ages and the fungi are other 
subjects discussed, 

The drawings, of beautiful design and 
with a deep feeling for plant forms, are 
by the author himself. 

This is a book to keep by you; to dip 
into when the world seems drab and hum- 
drum; to study when you feel the need 
of broadening; and to comfort you when 
you think the world too ruthless. 


BOOK GUIDE 


Books previously reviewed in FLOWER GROWER during 1943 are listed 
below, according to the issue in which the review appeared. 


JANUARY 


My Garden Day by Day 1943. The Tool Shed. 
Natural History With a Camera by L. W. 


Pub. Co. $3.75 


Near Horizons by Edwin Way Teale. Illus. Dodd, Meade & Co. $3.75 


Brownell. Illus. ‘American Photographic 


Page 
38 


. .: 38 


JUNE 
Home Canning For Victory. Compiled and edited by Anne Pierce. Illus. M. Bar- 


rows & Co. $1.25... 


Insect Invaders by Anthony Standen. Tilus. Houghton’ Mifflin Co. $3.50... ...: 


Tables of Food 


alues by Alice V. Bradley. The Manual Arts Press. a. 


The American Rose Annual. Edited by J. Horace McFarland. Illus. American Rose 


Society. $3.50 with ———. 
Vegetable Gardening in Color by 


aniel J. 


Foley. Illus. Macmillan Co. 


Victory Garden Manual by James H. Burdett. Illus. Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. $1.75... 2 





JULY 


Arranging Flowers by Margaret Watson. Illus. The Studio Publications Inc. $1... 2 


Common Edible Mushrooms by Clyde M. Christensen. Illus. Univ. of Minnesota 
Press. $2.50 ...... 


Food Preservation Guide by Rosina K. Maxwell. Bunting Publications, Inc. $1... 


Gardener's Pick-Up Book by Eleanor Louisa-Lord. The Pond Ekberg Co. $1.50... 32 


Gardening for Good Eating by Helen Morgenthau Fox. Illus. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

My Friend The Rose by Francis E. Lester. Illus. Mt. Pleasant Press. $2.50...... 

Victory Garden Handbook by Hans Platenius. Illus. Cornell Univ. 50¢........ 

Year Book of the American Rock Garden Society. Dr. Edgar H. Wherry. Illus. 
The American Rock Garden Society 
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MOSS “SFLOWERS»* 


The so-called moss flowers play an amazing 

part in the reproduction of mosses, from 

“The Green Earth” by Harold William 
Rickett by The Jaques Cattell Press 


Grandfather Lived Well 


BOUNTY OF THE WAYSIDE by Wal- 
ter Beebe Wilder. Illus. 256 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. $2.50. 


When we see the name of Walter Beebe 
Wilder we think of horticultural photog- 
raphy, pictures of unusual beauty made 
by a man who must be quite as much 
artist as photographer. But those who 
expect photographs in “Bounty of the 
Wayside” will be disappointed. The only 
illustrations are fanciful pen and inks 
drawn by a master hand—can it be the 
author’s?—to point up the amusing tale 
of a small boy’s companionship with his 
grandfather and of what that old gentle- 
man taught him of living—and eating. 

Though the recipes for mulberry and 
dandelion wine, various pickles, maple 
syrup cookies and what not are good to 
read and better to try, the charm of this 
book lies in its reeord of a happy child- 
hood spent in leisure and unconscious 
study, with a boon companion at once in- 
genious and ageless. 

Whether he is fishing the pond, telling 
tall stories or teaching his small grandson 
how to live on wild greens, squirrels and 
hedgehogs, grandfather is always a wel- 
come figure in’ these pages. Like other 
true gentlemen of the old school, grand- 
father “never ate without a row of sea- 
sonings before him” and he delighted in 
experimenting with condiments and 
flavors. 

Somehow is seems that Mrs. Cragg, 
the cook, should appear in the title as well 
as on the jacket where she stands, arms 
akimbo, watching the very old and very 
young man search the wayside for bounty. 
For most of the recipes contained in the 
book—and they are many—have come 
from her notebook. Such gems as hickory 
nut bread and strawberry shorteake ap- 
pear in the collection. 

This is a book which will be a joy in- 
deed during unrationed days and a com- 
fort in rationed ones. 
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Christmas Decorations 


From the Garden 


By MRS. CHARLES HOFFMAN, (N.Y.) 


OU are familiar with the tradi- 
tional plant material usually 
associated with Christmas: Holly, 


Mistletoe, also branches of 
and their cones. 

In recent years, garden clubs have 
employed many other kinds of native 
plant material from the woods and fields, 
whieh ean be used effectively for Christ- 
decorations without violating our 
Conservation laws. All of these mate- 
rials are lovely if they ean be obtained 
easily and if they suit the individual’s 
purposes. 

I went out into my garden on a sunny, 
early October morning with a basket on 
my arm and sharp garden shears. I 
tried to bear in mind which of the plant 
materials now at hand would be equally 
lovely in December. It was amazing to 
see how much would be available. My 
greatest problem was limiting my choice 
to a few combinations of materials which 
would be most effective for what I had 
in mind. It is so easy to cut a little of 
everything that strikes fancy. 
Then when the ‘‘ fancies’ put to- 


Bayberry, 
evergreens 


mas 


one’s 


’ are 


ee 


gether, they almost always look like ‘‘a 
little bit of 
of anything.’ 

So, it is important to know, before 
we prune our evergreens for Christmas 


everything and not much 













Mrs. Hoffman has created an original cen- 
terpiece (above) which is far more colorful 
Her Rho- 


very 


than the photograph suggests. 


dodendron spray (right) is 


make, 


easy to 


and most decorative 


Photos by John Gass 
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greens, just where the 
material is to be used, 
how much, and what 
combinations are the 
most effective in our 
houses, 

I had in mind a sim- 
ple wreath for the front 
door, a low, oblong cen- 
terpiece for the dining 
table and possibly a 
branch of evergreen 
material that could be 
used easily in more than one way. 

It seemed intriguing to me to use my 
old string of small camel bells in an im- 
portant way on my wreath. I had 
attached the leather “belt”, on which the 
bells are fastened, to a heavy wire circle 
(18 inches in diameter), using fine wire 
to fasten it. A heavy thread could be 
used since wire is hard to get now. 

While exploring the garden, I con- 
cluded I would use clippings of the 
soft gray-green Chamaecyparis (Veitch 
Moss) for the main part of my eirele. 
Then, I would balance the top (where 
there are no bells) with the dark glossy 
green of Yew (Taxus cuspidata), and tie 
it with the ribbon-like striped leaves of 
Ophiopegon (Lily-turf). 

After the cut material is brought in- 


Small camel bells 





ornament this wreath of Chamaecyparis 


doors, it should be immersed in water 
in a tub or sink for an hour or more. 
Carefully remove any imperfect leaves. 
Wash thoroughly, using a soft brish. 
Dry gently without crushing the mate- 
rial. The bath helps to keep the mate- 
rial fresh longer. No arrangement, no 
matter how skillfully executed, will look 
right unless the plant material is clean 
and is as nearly perfect as possible. 
Wreath. Take short sprays of Cha- 
maeeyparis, place on wire frame with 
bells attached. It is best to mark the 


exact center top. Begin there. Hold 
small bunches of evergreens with the 


left hand while fastening with wire or 
thread on spool in right hand. Work 
from left to right, wrapping round and 


round until cirele is completed. Then, 
gently eurve two graceful sprays of 
Yew (Taxus cuspidata) on each side 


of center top. Fasten with wire which 
should be long enough in back to hook 
on door or wall. Make a double bow 
of eight leaves of the striped Ophiopo- 
gon. Fasten firmly at center top. Wrap 
more leaves over and over to make the 
bow knot. Now, we have a very simple 

















wreath but a little different—and out 
of our own garden. ‘ 

The centerpiece. This arrangement is 
24 inches long, to suit my table. So, I 
eut a length of heavy wrapping twine 
(20 inches). Knot each end and mark 
the exact center. Work from each end 
toward the center. Place small sprays 
of Chamaecyparis plumosa on the foun- 
dation cord, fastening with wire or 
thread. Keep the evergreen tips as deli- 


cate and lacy as possible—not too 
bunchy. Then arrange six Saxifrage 


leaves on center of evergreen background 
in a pleasing design and fasten. In the 
meantime, the Viburnum berries have 
been bunched and tied and surrounded 
by the shiny green tips of Andromeda 
so that it looks like a large bouquet. Set 
this straight down in the center of the 
prepared background. Let a few berries 
radiate out in the direction of the large 
leaves and you have a centerpiece that 
will last indefinitely if placed on a flat 
tray which is concealed under the 
arrangement and is kept moist. 


Rhododendron spray. The Rhodo- 
dendron branch was thoroughly washed 
and each leaf lightly rubbed with a little 
vegetable oil. Then small groups of 
Christmas tree ornaments were fastened 
where the flowers would usually be. It 
makes a decorative spray to place on a 
hall table, on a wall space, or even on 
your dining table. It can be prepared 
in a very short time from your own 
garden. 

If you do not have the materials men- 
tioned here, it will be very easy to sub- 
stitute others. I hope you will find it 
as much fun to experiment as I do. 


Decorate Your Door 


By FRANCES E. 


HE use of the wreath at Christmas 
time is truly a tradition and gives 
one a feeling of the real Christmas spirit. 
Making one’s own wreaths adds to the 
pleasure. The wreath can be made as 


narrow or as wide as desired by using 
bundles of 


different amounts of small 




























POWERS, (Conn.) 


evergreen securely fastened to the wire 
ring. The wreath at lower left made of 
Spruce is decorated with dried materials. 
The ribbon is double faced, brown and 
gold, and makes the wreath suitable for 
either a white or dark doorway. Readers 
may vary the design to suit themselves. 





Don’t neglect the kitchen door. The few re- 
maining tradesmen entering for the duration 
will enjoy this Christmas reminder. Above, a 
single spray of Fir decorated with bright red 
ribbon and shining ornaments will express 
“Holiday Greetings” and be greatly enjoyed 
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Dark green branches of Yew make the sim- 
ple decoration for this door (above) at 
Christmas time. The silver ribbon and bells 
gives one a true feeling of the holiday season. 
The spray can be made any size to suit the 
door. Fasten the branches together in any 
convenient manner and tie the bells on with 
a narrow ribbon. Ribbon is best used only 
on protected doors 
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H IS*Christ- 

mas month 

our thoughts 
for at least the 
first three weeks 
are fixed more sharply on gifts than on 
anything else. Then we can think con- 
structively of the new year. 

But the month itself need not be a 
garden blank. To be sure, in most of the 
territory we discuss little or no bloom 
opens in December, but we do have the 
beauty of the evergreens, particularly of 
those with broad leaves and bright berries 





By [MNervacrM 


which always mean, at least to me, Christ- 
mas. Likewise, we have the bare twigs 
against the wintry sky, and this is a vast 
advantage, because sometimes we can see 
improvement that may be made in prun- 
ing, while at the same time appreciat- 
ing the beauty of the twig tracery against 
the clouds of the month. 

I have long bothered about Christmas 
impossibilities as I have so far found 
them. After the scientists of the Boyee- 
Thompson Institute made it plain that a 
little Holly tree in a four- or five-inch 
pot could be caused to set berries, | tried 








Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGarer McKENNY 


} Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Bobwhite 


O the farmer longing for rain 
the bobwhite says, “More wet,” 
| or “More more wet.” He welcomes 
him as one of his best friends, both 
| as a destroyer of harmful insects 
| and as a bird with a tremendous 
appetite for weed seeds. It has 
been estimated that quail in the two 
states of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia eat 1341 tons of weed seed 
| annually, and during June and 
July when they live almost entirely 
on insects they eat 340 tons of. in- 
| sects and their allies in those two 
| months alone. The pests destroyed 
| include potato beetles, striped eu- 
cumber beetles, locusts, May “bugs”, 
wireworms, cutworms, ants, flies 
and moths. 

The bobwhite is a partridge, but 
was called a quail by the early set- 
tlers because of its resemblance to 















The Bobwhite 
About 1/5 Natural Size 
Sketch by 


Grenville 
Scott 





Old World quail. The male, about 
10 inches in length, is reddish 
brown or “pinkish” above and 
streaked with darker brown, The 
upper breast and neck, all around, 
are reddish brown; the lower breast 
and belly whitish. The forehead, 
a line over the eye, and the throat, 
are white, the throat bordered with 
black. The female is similar but | 
duller. 

Nests are made on the ground, 
among grasses or in the bushes. <A 
number of eggs are laid and the 
young are able to run about soon 
after they are hatched, the downy 
chicks looking very much like “ban- 
ties” or brown Leghorns. The young 
quail usually sleep on the ground. 
The whole covey gathers together, 
tails toward the center and heads 
pointing outward. This is ealled 
a “bomb” formation. If danger 
from any direction appears, there 
is an outlook, and the whole flock 
will “burst” with a very discon- | 
certing whirr of wings. | 

In summer the bobwhite fares | 
well, but ofteneneeds help in win- 
ter, especially if the snow is deep. 
Plant buckwheat, millet, popeorn or 
soy beans in waste corners and 
let them stand to be found by hun- 
gry birds. Corn shocks left stand- 
ing can serve as feeding stations 
where you may scatter grain mixed 
with sand or fine gravel. This will 
help a covey to survive the winter. | 
Trees and shrubs which bear fruit 
aten by the bobwhite include: | 
Sassafras, Redbud, Red Cedar, 
Holly and the various species of 
Dogwood. 

Really, the bobwhite is worth his 
weight in gold as an ally in Vie- 
tory Gardens. He is a true friend 
and a cheerful companion all 
through the year and should be on 
the protected list in every state. 
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CHRISTMAS in the GARDEN 


to get some of the nurserymen to ad- 
venture in this direction, but so far, for 
the most part, without effect. One nur- 
seryman does have a lovely little “Christ- 
mas Holly,” as he ealls it, but his pro- 
duction is evidently very small, for it has 
not been made a commercial factor. To 
the others the bother of such effort in the 
midst of high prosperity has interfered, 
and so I cannot even hope that at this 
1943 Christmas there will be either Holly 
or Pyracantha offered in small sizes but 
great beauty. I presume I am a crank, 
but I think that nothing will ever take 
the place of the deep, rich green of 
Holly leaves interspersed with the bright 
berries which seem to have a Chyistmas 
message for anyone who looks. 

One of the finest things for Christ- 
mas, available 1 am sure with some nur 
seryman, is to make a gift in the shape ot 
a prepaid order for Roses, specified or 
otherwise as preference and convenience 
arrange, but giving the recipient some 
thing to look forward to in the spring 
garden when Christmas will begin to 
bloom for a whole summer, or even later. 
I am ignorant as to how far nurserymen 
may have gone with this good-will prop- 
osition, but it seems to me a part of their 
business to sell the Christmas spirit this 
Way. 

In this month there ean well be given 
much thought to next season’s garden. 
What will be the emphasis for the 1944 
garden in each home attempt? If it is to 
be altogether floral then the eatalogues 
are at hand from which to choose. If, 
as I sincerely hope will be the case, the 
Victory Gardens are to be continued with 
more and more vigor, then vegetables 
may be combined, and full time ean be 
given to the working out of combina- 
tions which use the beauty of the vege- 
table as an adjunet. to the flowers that 
will be planted with them. I ain think- 
ing as I write of a row of dwarf Zinnias, 
so placed as to face rows of vegetables 
at Breeze Hill. The vegetables were all 
right and the Zinnias were all right, and 
the whole effect was what it ought to have 
been, except as we can better it nexf year. 

Then I am thinking of the schemes for 
making next year’s tomato plants do an 
ornamental service. Carefully grown on 
stakes to which they are kept tied up, 
with adequate training so that the leader 
does not run wild, a very beautiful ob- 
ject can be grown which will be not 
only good to look at buf good to eat 
from. In this last respect 1 think -par- 
ticularly of the so ealled “cherry” to- 
matoes, of whatever variety the gardener 
wants. The fruit thaf may result in 
clusters amid the rich green leaves is 
good to see and very good to pick and to 
at. 

A little thought as to the use of lettuce 
and the leaf crops like parsley can pro- 
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vide garden borders that are both useful 
and good-looking. The new Oakleaf let- 
tuce is one of the best of these items. It 
grows with ease and freedom, and it eats 
just that way. The curious leaves of 
kale are to me very pleasing to look at, 
though I admit I cannot enjoy eating 
them. Celery is a handsome crop, and I 
have before in these pages adverted to 
the beauty of sweet corn, one of the hand- 
somest plants possible to grow in the 
garden independent of its high provision 
of rich and desirable food. In this whole 
subject the essential thing, if one is try- 
ing to combine vegetables and flowers, is 
to take the vegetable plants at their 
beauty appraisal rather than to think of 
them always as something to put in a 
pot on the stove. 

In 1944 I suspect great additional em- 
phasis will be placed upon fruit plant- 
ing, and I shall have much to say about 
that subject later in the 1944 series. One 
“an have strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, boysenberries, as 
well as currants and grapes and all the 
rest of the good-looking and good-eating 
items in a fruit garden. I cannot en- 
courage anyone at this juncture to plant 
dwarf apples or pears, despite their 
desirability, because the trees are so 
searce as to be practically unobtainable. 
Those who have thought quickly have 
bought all there are. 

But perhaps there will be little loss if 
there is a year’s delay while the garden 
lover plans the joining of fruits into 
this home garden. I want to see the 
garden in 1944 developed much more def- 
initely along the Bible lines, for if any- 
one will read in Genesis about what was 
said when a garden was planted “east- 
ward in Eden” he will realize that beauty 
and utility go together. If then the old 
garden lines are discarded, and fruits 
and flowers and vegetables are mixed up 
thoughtfully, there will be more good in 
all of them and more food for the soul 
as well as for the body. I commend as 
my Christmas remembrance to the 
FLOWER GROWER family the hope that 
many will think in this direction and do 
fine things accordingly, 


Inula Salicina 


By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


OR a sunny spot in the perennial bor- 

der, a planting of Inula salicina will 
fill the bill as well as the eye. It reaches 
a height of about 20 inches with clean 
bright green foliage and deep orange- 
yellow daisy-shaped blossoms about 1} 
inches in diameter that show well above 
the foliage. The quilled-like petals are 
so numerous around the cushion-like cen- 
ter that they give the effect of several 
rows. 

Planted near a clump of Clematis in- 
tegrifolia, mine made a very nice garden 
picture. As with most yellow flowers, 
it likes full sun, has a long blooming 
period and makes fine cut flower mate- 
rial. It is perfectly hardy and is propa- 
gated by divisions. I consider this a 
desirable addition to the garden of any- 
one who loves yellow flowers. 








Plant for Permanence .. . 
American Holly 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


MERICAN Holly, botanicaily 
Ilex opaca, is one of the very 
few broadleaved evergreen 

trees hardy in cold regions. The 
species name, opaca, refers to the 
opaque or rather dull green of the 
leathery leaves in comparison with 
the glossy leaved European species, 
Ilex aquifolium. 

As gardeners soon learn when 
they deal with Hollies, most-of them 
are diwcious (“two households’). 
This means that male and female 
flowers are borne on separate trees, 
and of course only the female trees 
produce fruits. Male trees develop 
pollen, which fertilizes the flowers 
of female trees. The creamy white 
Holly flowers appear in late May 
around New York City and exami- 
nation then will tell whether a speci- 
men is a pollen or a fruiting tree. 
Male flowers are borne in small 
branched clusters less than one inch 
long, of from three to eight flowers 
together. Female flowers are even 
more inconspicuous and borne singly 
on stout, short stems, and the 
creamy circlet of corolla appears to 
be fitted over the already forming 
immature green fruit. Bees and 
possibly other insects earry pollen 
from male to female trees, and if 
the weather is favorable a fine dis- 
play of brilliant fruits should re- 
sult. Hollies show some of the 
same alternate-year flowering ten- 
dencies of apples, cherries, Rhodo- 
dendrons, and Lilaes, and this ean 
be modified to some degree by judi- 
cious pruning of Holly branchlets 
in December. 

When no more than one foot high, 
female Hollies in vigorous growth 
often produce handsome displays of 
fruit when conditions are right. 
Fruits will be matured only when 
at least one male tree and one or 
more female trees are in a locality. 
If a garden has only one Holly, and 
it turns out to be a male or pollen 
tree, obviously it can produce no 
berries. On the other hand, if the 
only Holly or all the Hollies in a 
planting are female trees, they will 
not produce fruits unless pollen 
from a male-tree is brushed over 
their flowers. If a pollen tree is 
near enough so that the same bees 
will collect nectar from both places, 
all should be well, though it would 
be better to have a pollen tree some- 
where on the property. Aside from 
producing no berries, pollen trees 


Yahi 
MoFarland photo 
American Holly in fruit 


are just as handsome as fruiting 
specimens. In fact, their leaves 
are often a little richer in color and 
their habit of growth somewhat 
more graceful. 
, Hollies can be raised rather 
sasily from seeds and many experts 
root choice kinds from euttings, but 
both methods are rather tedious for 
some gardeners, particularly as the 
success_of the former in producing 
fruiting Hollies will not be known 
for four or five years. Certified 
fruiting and pollen plants are avail- 
able from nurseries at moderate 
prices, and their beauties can be 
enjoyed at once. Brilliantly fruit- 
ing nursery-grown plants in pots 
or moved by skilled plantsmen can 
be used for Christmas gifts. 
Ordinarily, early spring is the 
best time to plant Hollies. The 


“period when the old leaves are be- 


ing discarded is ideal. These are 
among the most difficult of all orna- 
mentals to transplant, however, and 
when stock more than two feet in 
height is being handled, the work 
should be done by trained gardeners 
and the plants should be nursery- 
grown and_ several-times_ trans- 
planted. 

As Hollies require acid soils, such 
materials as lime, ashes, and other 
alkaline substances are poison to 
them. A light or gravelly loam en- 
riched with peat or leaf mold makes 
an ideal soil. Heavier soils should 
be made lighter with sand and acid 
humus to a depth of at least two 
feet. Abundant moisture is very de- 
sirable, especially when Hollies are 
young, though once established they 
do not mind serieus droughts. De- 

(Continued on page 558) 
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Phalaenopsis or “Moth Orchids” (above at left) 
as you would see them at their best in Hawaii 


(Photograph courtesy Mrs. Lester McCoy, 
Honolulu) 


* * * 


Phalaenopsis (above right) as grown by the author 
in “pots” made from the trunks of Tree Ferns 
from Brazil. They are hung near the glass 


* * * 


A tropical “Lady Slipper,” Selenipedium Mrs. 
W. A. Roebling (lower right). The Selenipe- 
diums bear two or more blossoms on the scape. 
The color of this variety is mostly light pink 
(Photographs by the author) 





























By lorem Opa rr 


T has been written in the “Good 
Book” that “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” In these days when we 

are urged to plant Victory Gardens of 
vegetables rather than flowers, we may, 
temporarily, forget the importance of 
the above quotation. Of course, nutri- 
tion of the body must have Al priority 
over all other requirements, but there 1s 
also a definite need for the esthetic, the 
ornamental and those things which are 
capable of re-creating the mind and soul. 
So please pardon my endeavor to ration- 
lize my own interest and pleasure in 
growing and studying orchids and in pre- 
seribing them to others in the belief, that 
they will do for others what they accom- 
plish for me. 

While we are enjoying the beauty and 
interest found in our orchids, it might 
be apropos to considef the native habitat 
of some of the most beautiful species be- 
cause some of the fiercest battles are and 
have been fought in their tropical home- 
lands. In fact, many of our fighting 
forces are having the opportunity of see- 
ing many orchids as they grow wild in 
the jungles. 


Orchids of the Philippines, India and 
the Malay Archipelago 


OME of the most beautiful orchids, 

such as Phalaenopsis, Vanda, Dendro- 
biums and Cypripediums, are found in 
the Far East. About 800 species of or- 
chids grow in the Philippines-alone. A 
friend who bas lived in the Philippimes 
reports that Phalaenopsis plants which 
were collected, grew under the projecting 
eaves of her house where they thrived and 
blossomed very beautifully, seeming per 
feetly healthy under such conditions. 

Hawaii is noted for its orchids and the 
Phalaenopsis are here found at their best, 
even though they are not native to these 
islands However, orchids have found 
here a very congenial home and Phala- 
enopsis, said by the botanist, Lindley, to 
be “the grandest of all 
grown in the Hawaiian 
fection. 

About 50 species of Phalaen»psis have 
been found and many of them, together 
with their hybrids. comprise some of the 
most beautiful and graceful flowers of 
the whole orchid family. The name of this 
orchid is derived from the Greek and 
means “moth like” because of the simi- 
larity of the flowers to some kinds of 
moths or butterflies. The color range is 
from pink to pure white with a yellow 
throat. Some have pink or purple mark- 
ings in the throat. 

Culture of Phalaenopsis. This orchid 
has been looked upon as being more diffi- 
cult to grow than most orchids, but I have 
not found them particularly exacting. 
They require a slightly higher tempera 
ture than Cattleyas and my own plants 
are grown hung up near the glass in a 
Cattleya house, the night temperature 


orchids,” are 
islands to per- 


ranging from 60 to 65 degrees They en- 
joy a free cireulation of air but one 
must guard against cold drafts when 
ventilating. While they require much 


light, yet they will need shading from 
intense sunlight which might burn their 
leaves A warm moist atmosphere is con-- 
genial to them but do not over water or 
ever permit them to become very dry. 
Watering had best be done early in the 
day so no water will remain in the center 
of the plant at night 

Propagation is almost wholly by seed 
as it is seldom possible to increase one’s 
stock of any variety by division, their 
growth being “monopodial”, that is they 
only grow upright and do not branch as 
is the case with many other orchids. Prot. 
John V. Watkins of the University of 
Florida states that “A method of vegeta- 
tive propagation is suggested in which 
exhausted flower scapes are inserted in a 


bell jar in the bottom of which a sat- 


urated sponge is placed. <A _ piece of 
glass as a tight lid assures close at- 
mosphere which encourages “breaks” 


from the axillary buds.” 

Seedlings of Phalaenopsis come into 
bloom earlier than other orchids and Dr. 
H. O. Eversole of California reports 
“having flowered them in 9 to 16 months 
from the flask by flatting them in sand 
which is dipped in nutrient solution as it 
becomes dry and is occasionally washed 
by a fine spray of water to keep the sand 
clean.” 

Phalaenopsis were formerly mostly 
grown in baskets made of wood but to- 
day are grown in red pots as are other 
orchids, Osmundine and sphagnum moss 
are used as potting material, about one- 
third of the pot being first filled with 
clean potsherds. 

I have been growing my plants in con- 
tainers which are turned from the trunks 
of the Tree Fern, and which are imported 
from Brazil. The containers are turned 
to the shape and size of flower pots of 
various eapacities and some are elon- 
gated in shape, being large enough to 
contain two or more plants. They are 
put out under the name of “Xaxim” con- 
tainers, the name being Portuguese for 
“King’s Fern.” These containers are 
fibrous and porous in nature permitting 
good drainage and aeration of the roots 
of the plants which seem equally at 
home either within the containers or at- 
taching themselves to the outside of the 
pot. The potting material is Osmundine 
or fibrous material derived from the Tree 
Fern. These containers are rather ex- 
pensive but last well and yield excellent 
results in my experience. 

When cutting a spray of Phalaenopsis, 
if the plant is a strong one, it is well to 
leave several nodes of the scape on the 
plant and a new scape of flowers will de- 
velop from one of the nodes, and even a 
third spray may develop after the second 
is cut. They keep well as eut flowers 
when placed in a vase but when worn as 
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An English hybrid Cypripedium, H. J. Elwes, 
var. Chardwar. Cypripediums are native to 
India and many find hybrids are now in 


existence 


a corsage they have not 
quality of a Cattleya. 
Among the desirable species is P. 
schilleriana, a strong growing plant which 
produces a large branched spray of light 
pink flowers during winter. It is one of 
my favorites and the leaves are beauti- 
fully mottled. P. amabilis is a white 
species of merit and is sometimes referred 
to as “The Indian Butterfly plant.” P. 
rimestadtiana is another species with 
pure white flowers, while P. stuartiana 
has white flowers speckled with red and 
purple. Desirable varieties are Gilles 
Gratiot; Aphrodite, white with a yellow 
throat; and Elizabethae, a large almost 
pure white flower with a faint suggestion 
of pink. If you have a greenhouse in 
which a night temperature of 60 to 65 
degrees can be maintained, do not hesi- 
tate to attempt the culture of Phalaenop- 
sis and you will be rewarded by some of 
the most beautiful of all orchid 


The Vandas. Other spray orchids 
found in the Far East inelude the Van- 
das. These have the same monopodial 
form of plant as Phalaenopsis, the spray 
of bloom being produced from the axils 
of the stem. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful and noteworthy of them is Vanda 
coerulea, the ‘‘Blue Orchid’’. The 
shape of the flower is much like Phalae- 
nopsis, being a flat flower with the petals 


the keeping 


bloom. 


and sepals similar and in the better 
specimens, a beautiful shade of light 
blue. The color in different specimens 


varies greatly, some being searcely blue 

at all. Vanda Miss Joaquim is some- 

what different in that the stems are 
(Continued on page 552) 
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—Little Items of Lively Interest 





Photo by Boutrelle 


Who has grown a more perfect specimen 

plant of the Crab or Christmas Cactus? 

The trailing stems of this plant, exhibited in 
New York, completely cover the pot 


HRISTMAS Rose and Lenten Rose 
(* are the popular names for the 

—_ Hellebores, with the first name 
usually given to Helleborus niger and 
the latter te Helleborus, orientalis. 

These plants have much garden value, 
both for their beauty and for the faet 
that they are very early bloomers, even 
flowering during a winter thaw. 

H. niger is low growing with smooth 
foliage and white flowers. At its best, 
it is a fine thing but I must leave to 
someone else the preseription for its 
best eulture, this beeause, while I have 
had and now have fine plants, t do not 
seem to be able to follow up this success. 

On the other hand, I grow Helleborus 
orientalis magnificently. It is a very 
strong growing perennial, lasting for an 
indefinite number of years. In facet, if 
one should tell me that he had a plant 
fifty years old I would believe him. 

From a heavy root, a number of pal- 
mate leaves with very strong stems arise 
to from 8 to 12 inehes. They are dark 
ereen and rather rough. Again, from the 
base arise flowering stems to several 
inches above. the foliage. In some very 
fine plants just in full flower the leaves 
are 13 inches high, the flowering stems 
20 inches. 

The flowers are produced in profusion 
and I had one plant with 123 blossoms. 
The flowers are very lasting. They look 








A well established clump of the Christmas 
Rose, Helleborus 


bloom, especially against dark evergreens 


niger, is magnificent in 


Photo by MeFarland 


Christmas and Lenten Roses 


By CARL PURDY, (Calif.) 


fresh for fully two months and remain 
colorful much longer. 

Both H. niger and H. orientalis have, 
from time to time, gained much favor in 
European gardens and at such times 
plant breeders have produced many new 
named Then, there were periods 
of neglect and the named sorts were not 
kept up. The last breeder to specialize 
in them was a French firm named Millet 
and Fils. Of course, the war prevents 
present importation, but there are some 
stocks of Millet productions in this coun- 
try. 

There is a wide gamut of colors in the 
hybrids. There are some pure whites, 
now rare, and a number of pure whites 


sorts. 


flecked with purple but with a_ white 
effect. There are some good pinks and 
from that darker and darker to deep 


reddish purple. Some of the most strik- 
ing are in the latter shades. 

Hellebores do not like to be disturbed. 
They always live when moved but take 
a full year to fully reestablish themselves. 
Heavy crowns divide readily so that with 
a sharp knife, divisions can be made, each 
with a section of the root. The smaller 
divisions should reach flowering size in 
two years and will then improve for 
many years. They are evergreen. 


Theoretically, late summer would seem 
to be by far the best time to replant, yet 
we seem to have no trouble moving them 
at any time from early fall till April. 

My best plants are in a good loam well 
enriched with leaf mold and with a muleh- 


ing cover in summer. Mine are shaded 
in the morning and get sun in the after- 
noon, but I would expect them to do even 
better with the reverse. Reports say 
that they do well in almost any fair 
loam, but a sandy or gravelly soil will 
very likely not suit them. 

They have had a hardiness test at 
many points in the eastern United States, 
and have gone through all suecessfully. 


Limonium 
By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


HE name Limonium is not generally 

used in connection with Statice or 
Great Sea Lavender, either in catalogues 
or gardens where not only the name but 
also the plant as well is absent. Limo- 
nium latifolium is widely used by flor- 
ists for dried as well as fresh flowers in 
a similar manner to Gypsophila which it 
somewhat resembles. 

The minute flowers are 
give a feathery effect. 


lavender and 
They’re borne in 


-elusters of papery texture which rise up 


from a mat or rosette of dark green 
leathery leaves on 15-inch stems. Their 
airy effect makes them an excellent filler 
in the border as well as for cutting. 

This is a hardy perennial and blooms 
in July or August. It does well in any 
common soil, on the dry side. It is 
increased by seed which is very fine and 
more difficult than most perennials to ger- 
minate, 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


e EDITOR 


Summer Blooming Scilla 


By WALTER BEEBE WILDER, (N. Y.) 


REATHES there a rock gardener 
B with soul so dead who never to 

himself hath said along about the 
end of August, there isn’t a single thing 
blooming on my native land. 

Rock gardens can be the size of a 
handkerchief or cover acres but there 
are always times when everything seems 
to fade away and nothing comes to re- 
place it. Late August is a fairly safe bet 
for floral depressions. There is almost 
always an alarming gap there. A great 
many plants which should have bloomed 
all summer have given up_in disgust at 
the drought and such sure fire autumn 
flowers as Colchicums, Autumn Crocuses, 
and some of those charming plants which 
insist on blooming twice, once in the 
spring and once in the fall, have not 
gotten under way. Among the latter I 
refer specifically to such friends as Pri- 
mula japonica (whose only misfortune is 
its origin) and Verbena venosa, some of 
the species Roses, Erodiums, Campanu- 
Jas, Violas and so on. 

At a time like this it is very gratify- 
ing to have a few bulbs of Seilla chinen- 
sis. The foliage has probably been up 
for a long time and the chances are that 
vou have pulled out a few seedlings under 
the impression that they were grass or 
errant Alliums. That, incidentally, is one 


of the many nice things about this Scilla. 
It sows its seed with complete abandon 
but the seedling bulbs are so tiny that 
they are easily overlooked. 

Of course, the main virtue of this plant 
is its time of flowering. Graceful 6- to 
8-inch spikes of feathery pink bloom 
appear late in August without much re- 
gard for weather conditions and continue 
on like relay runners until their flames 
are taken over by others. The bulbs, like 
many other kinds, ean be planted at al- 
most any time of year assuming that they 
have been taken up while dormant. Spring 
and autumn are best and a light well- 
drained soil with plenty of pebbles seems 
to appeal to them. My plants are in a 
spot prepared especially for Dianthus 
but the best greup I ever saw was in the 
New York Botanieal Garden in light, 
rich loam. I have an idea that the bulbs 
will flourish in any partially sunny spot 
within reason but I’ve never had the 
temerity to move mine. 

As a tonie for the dog days I ean give 
this plant my whole-hearted endorsement. 

{Bulbs of this Scilla are so searce that 
the author will be glad to send a few 
seeds to any reader enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Mail inquiries 
to Walter Beebe Wilder, 52 Summit Ave., 
Bronxville, N, Y.] 


Festive Uses for Pachysandra 


By Mrs. GArreT 


AST fall the writer experimented 
with Pachysandra terminalis as an 


indoor plant that would require 
little care yet remain beautiful in low 
temperatures. From the garden border 
a dozen plants were transplanted into a 
large old copper pudding-pan of Colonial 
days. Into the bottom of the pan a few 
coarse stones had been placed. They 
were covered with leaf mold from the 
outdoor border. 'The Pachysandra_ plants 
were set in the mold very closely. A 
seedling fern or two and several young 
plants of the trailing Euonymus radicans, 
with silvery-margined leaves, were added. 
Moss, pieces of bark and two or three 
oddly-shaped stones were slipped beneath 
the plants to cover the earth and com- 
plete the composition. 

Some of the plants selected bore 4-inch, 
upright spikes of pearl-white berries re- 
sembling in size and shape those of 
Symphoricarpos or Snowberry, but with 
more interesting patina. These berried 


Situ, (N. J.) 


spikes are usually not numerous in the 
garden border.. They are inconspicuous 
because almost hidden by the foliage. 
Perhaps that is why comparatively few 
gardeners have utilized this exquisite ma- 
terial in miniature arrangements. 

The plants made their indoor debut af- 
ter being lifted to the copper pan fol- 
lowing heavy frost, yet they showed no 
evidence of disturbance from the trans- 
planting. 

At the Thanksgiving season, a big 
bow of red ribbon, atop an inconspicuous 
green bamboo stake, was added to give a 
festive touch. At Christmas time, a 
glittering bow of red cellophane, a tall 
red candle and small Barberry branches 
loaded with berries were used. The cel- 
lophane bow was tied to the candle. The 
Barberry branches were interspersed 
among the whorls of Pachysandra leaves. 
Occasionally, this gay composition was 
taken from the hall to decorate the living- 
room mantle or the dining room table. 

















Scilla chinensis in the author’s garden 


One bitterly cold night when it was 
left in the unheated entrance hall the 
earth in the pan froze solid. The whorls 
of leaves closed like little green umbrellas. 
However, the apparently-ruined plants 
were brought into the dining-room and 
set near a frosty window to thaw out 
slowly. In a day or two the plants looked 
fine as ever. None suffered from the 
freezing. Throughout the winter that 
pan of plants thrived under conditions of 
light and heat that would kill most in- 
door plants. 

Another set of accessories was used at 
Easter. This time, two tall white candles, 
one a little shorter than the other, were 
pushed into the earth well away from 
the center. They were tied with a big, 
gauzy white bow. A few yellow Crocuses 
peeped over the edge of the copper pan 
from beneath Pachysandra leaves. An 
oblong strip of bright yellow matting 
from a florist was placed beneath the 
spring composition. 

Through the summer the pan of plants 
has been out doors, but winter will again 
find it in the hall, Jiving-room or dining- 
room. Such dependable, adaptable and 
interesting companions are nice to have. 

Pachysandra may be successfully trans- 
planted any time a trowel can be slipped 
beneath the shallow-rooted underground 
stem or stolon. Although it does well in 
bright light indoors, all it really asks, all 
winter, is a little light and an occasional 
drink of water to keep the soil moist. It 
won’t get “leggy”, change color or ram- 
ble. The unusual-looking whorls of 
leathery, spoon-shaped leaves with 
toothed edges remain green and add a 
desirable decorative motif to any room. 
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Christmastide 


By 
MRS. CLEMENT CHARLES GIORGI 


OW is the time to make use of 

your herb harvest, by sharing it 

with your friends. By putting 
some of yourself into making your own 
Christmas gifts, they truly become tokens 
of love and thoughtfulness. 

The bundles of Southernwood and Mint 
which you have dried, will make some- 
one’s hearth a delight; as the fragrant 
faggots are tossed into the fire, the fra- 
grance will cheer their hearts. Tie sev- 
eral of these faggots together with wide 
ribbon. To accompany this gift it would 
be gay to make a big, red felt mit with 
bells sewn to it. As the herbs are thrown 
into the fire, the bells will jingle merrily. 

You surely have a good supply of Rose 
petals, carefully dried. With these as a 
base, toss up a pot pourri or two. A 
basic recipe for a dry pot pourri is as 
follows: 

To 4 cups of Rose petals add 3 eups of 
fragrant herb leaves. The leaves of 
Southernwood, fragrant Geraniums and 
Bergamot are nice. Sprinkle it well with 
salt. Use one tablespoon of gum benzoin 
for the fixative and a few drops of es- 
sential oils, any odor which pleases you. 
Then add a tablespoon of glycerine and 
one teaspoon of spices. Mix the above 
mixture very well, so that the salt and 
oils reach each leaf and petal.’ Let it 
stand tightly covered until you are ready 
to use it. Fora friend who cherishes the 
exotic, have the fragrance of sandalwood 
predominate. A: prim miss might prefer 
to have lemon the prevailing seent. For 
this add lemon or orange peel spiked with 
cloves. For a lavender preference add 
blossoms, stems and leaves of Lavender. 
I have found the stems and leaves almost 
as fragrant as the blossoms. 

For pot pourri containers, use jelly 
glasses with lids. Decorate these in the 
Peter Hunt fashion, which is an adapta- 
tion of Pennsylvania Dutch. Little 
mustard or cold cream jars can also be 
decorated. I press Pansies and Johnny- 
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Herb gifts may include tiny 

nosegays, pot pourris, pomand- = 

ers, herb vinegars, and herb 
Christmas cards 


jump-ups. When they are dry I care- 
fully paste them inside of transparent 
jars, so that their little faces are looking 
out. Your friends would be entranced 
with a pot pourri jar decorated in like 
manner. 

Your pot pourri can be used for sachets. 
For a fastidious hostess, pad a set of 
clothes hangers in a color to match her 
guest room closet; add to the padding 
some of your pot pourri blend. Let your 
friends sniff your delightful concoctions 
before you make these gifts. In this way 
you can gather information as to their 
preferences. 

If you forgot to bring some of your 
Mint indoors for the winter, it still isn’t 
too late. When the ground thaws a bit, 
dig out some roots. It will do better in 
the house if it has been frozen. Plant it 
in a pot, or it will even grow nicely in a 
glass of water on a cool window sill. 

Snip off a few perfect Mint leaves; 
dip them first into the white of one egg 
to which a little water has been added 
(beat slightly with a fork). Then dip into 
granulated sugar completely covering both 
sides of leaves. Dry thoroughly, then 
pack them carefully into a small jar. They 
form a perfect gift for that delightful 
friend of yours who does all of her en- 
tertaining at tea time. Rose petals can 
be prepared the same way, for the last 
word in a delicacy. 

If your herbs are no longer fresh in 
the garden, steep some of your dried 
herbs in wine or cider vinegar. Present a 
set of three different flavors to the gour- 
met. Garlic, Tarragon and Sweet Basil, 
would be an excellent combination. 

Tea is always a most welcome gift, 
especially since good tea is hard to get. 
Here are a few suggestions for herb teas: 

Dry wedges of lemon rind, removing the 
white, of course, before drying. Fill a 
jar with as many dried Lemon Verbena 
leaves as pieces of lemon peel. 

Dry young tips from your Rosemary 
plant, mix these with Lemon Verbena 
leaves, for a somewhat exotic tea. Lemon 
Balm and Bergamot are also good com- 
bined or separate. Always be careful not 





to crush any of these herb leaves, they 
should be left whole for teas. Providing 
you can buy Chinese tea, add any of the 
herbs I have mentioned for a refreshing 
sip! 

Blend your dried Sage, Thyme, Sweet 
Marjoram and Fennel into a_ poultry 
seasoning. What a holiday fowl you will 
have! 

Use Fennel, Coreander and Caraway 
seeds in those cookies you are surely 
baking for the boys in the camps. 

Never forget the time honored 
pomander ball. Stick limes, oranges, 
grapefruits, even pears, chock full of 
cloves or pieces of stick cinnamon. With 
ribbon tie them to those jars of fruit or 
preserves which are so gratefully re- 
ceived these days. 

For your Christmas ecards this year, 
why not buy plain cards used for notes. 
Make a tiny nosegay of fragrant herbs— 
you will find many still green in the 
garden. Fasten the bouquet to the card 
with a tiny bow of ribbon. Write your 
own message of cheer! Your ecards will 
be ten times more thoughtfully received, 
and they won’t be tossed carelessly into 
the waste basket after the holidays, either. 

Don’t your friends exclaim over the 
flavor of your soup? If so wouldn’t they 
welcome a set of little soup bags full of 
fragrant herbs; and don’t forget that clove 
of garlic in each bag. They will never 
realize that it is there, and yet what a 
flavor! 

Make little packets of seeds. To each 
packet attach a fresh or dry sprig of the 
herb to identify the contents. 

The sick and convalescent always need 
a wealth of cheer. Here are a few ideas 
for gifts which will bring them joy: 

Make a tiny terrarium in an attractive 
jar. I have made them in jars 4 inches 
high and 3 inches aeross. Plant a hill 
of Thyme, a valley of moss, a_ tiny 
seedling fern which you can obtain from 
your florist. A cutting of golden or 
variegated Thyme will quickly root and 
add color variation. These terrariums will 
thrive for weeks, even months. 

(Continued on page 553) 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Post-War Public Parks 


HOUGH the war is far from won, post- 
war plans are being discussed every- 


where. Newspapers and magazines 
are full of plans from the simplest to the 
most comprehensive. The Women’s Farm 
and Garden Association of England is 
awake to the possibilities for its members 
in the new England that will be built up 
after the war. Architectural members of 
the English Royal Academy have presented 
a scheme for the future of London, which 
has been on exhibition in London recently; 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has developed magnificent plans for the 
London region; other organizations and 
groups have been working on the recon- 
struction to follow the war. All of these 
plans, greatly as they differ in other re- 


spects, agree on the need for more and 
better open spaces as compared with pre- 
war conditions. There is clear indication 


that whatever plan is finally adopted, pub- 
lie parks and open spaces will be regarded 
as of paramount importance New parks 
and extended green belts are an essential 
factor in future planning, and this applies 
not only to London, but to all of Britain. 


in the world. 
and “amenity 
town and for 


Public parks, playgrounds 
areas” are required for every 
almost every village. 

Here is where the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Association of England comes in. 
All of these public gardens will call for a 
high standard of maintenance, and skilled 
gardeners will be much in demand. An 
unequalled opportunity will present itself, 
and women will be ready to rise to the 


occasion and grasp it. The Association is 
making available for its members courses 


in training and qualifying for good horti- 
cultural positions. 

With all of the organized garden centers 
in this country, with the established proce- 
dure of State-sponsored schools for judging, 
haven’t we the skeletal background for the 
development of trained people to work in 


our world-of-tomorrow parks and _ public 
gardens? Though our need will not be so 


pressing and so immediately drastic as 
England’s, there still will be a great wave 


of work for trained horticultural workers, 
and the women of America can step out of 
the defense jobs they have been holding 
and into the grand work of making America 


surface you can, Lay your pattern on this, 
and with a pen and ink, pressing firmly, 
outline the design. The ink will go through 
the paper into the potato. Then cut away 
all of the potato around the design, leaving 
that standing up a full quarter of an inch, 
or even more. Have the edges as clean cut as 
possible. For the ink pad, use several folds 


of soft cloth, or some cotton folded into a 
piece of cloth. Pour poster paint into a 
saucer, dip the pad into it until it is 


saturated, and then use this pad to moisten 
the potato block. Use the pad for each im- 
pression. These prints may be made on 
any kind of paper, though a rough-finished 
one will be most effective. Plain wall paper 
is ideal, and a single roll will make hundreds 
of small greeting cards. 


Pot Pourri 


Here’s a good 
(Minnesota ) 
When the 
ited the 


idea from the Saint Cloud 
Flower and Garden Club. 
Saint Cloud Victory Aides vis- 
local homes with information on 


registration for War Ration Book No. 2, 
they had questionnaires furnished by the 
garden club and gathered information on 


gardening and garden interest. On the basis 





Indeed ‘it applies to every settled district more beautiful and more livable. of that information, plans went ahead with 

. a fine swing for the Victory Garden pro- 

gram. A “Coordinator of Victory Garden 

Soy Beans busy. Here is a way of making Christmas Activities” was appointed, and all com- 

cards that will delight the boys and girls munity projects allied to the Victory Gar- 

ANY of last fall’s Victory Garden (as well as grown foiks). Make a simple den clear through her. These groups come 

Shows had displays of Soy beans, outline design—using a pine tree, or a together under the Coordinator’s direction: 
both as they grew in the garden, and as Christmas candle, a Holly leaf, a bird on a Civilian 


Defense Corps, County Agent’s 





finished products from the grocer’s shelves. branch, or anything that intrigues your office members, Home Demonstration De- 
These educational exhibits created a great fancy. If this sketch is made on tracing partment, city schools, garden club, junior 
deal of interest, and no doubt’ America paper or heavy tissue paper, it will work — garden club, implement dealers, members 
will increasingly use Soy bean products in best. _Cut a large white or sweet potato of the press, ete. Incidentally their pub- 
many ways. The Fox Chapel (Pittsburgh) with one clean cut, to leave the largest  licity is good! 

Garden Club (Mrs. E. McDonnell, Presi- ; 


dent) last summer planted four different 
varieties of Soy beans to determine quality, 
quantity, ete. As the president said: 











































“Pheasants and blackbirds were delighted 
' with this project, and if they continue to 
put gluttony ahead of scientific investiga- 
; tion, we will have to consider this a project ATIONAL ICTORY ARDEN NSTITUTE x 
f in the care and feeding of wild life.” Any 2 
club wanting the best and latest informa- NEW YORK CITY =< 
' tion on Soy beans should get Farmers’ > 
q Bulletin No. 1520, “Soybeans, Culture and 2 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


Marion P. THOMAS 


1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


HE Round Robins were started in 

| December, 1941, so this is their second 
anniversary. At the rate applications 

are being received the membership should 
reach the 500 goal for the two yéars. 
Naturally there have been some losses, a 
few because of illness but more’ because 
of war conditions. Most of these hope to 
return when the world becomes normal once 


more. Problems? Very few. Two members 
who were in several groups seem to have 


vanished and taken along all the Robins 
they belonged to. At least no amount of 
writing meets with a response. This is 
hard on the other members but we hope 
they will understand. I would like to ask 
directors not to lose sight of their Robins 
for weeks without attempting to locate 
them. 

In response to a_ request for extracts 
from letters to help celebrate, many were 
sent in. Some idea of the scope of contacts 
that members of Robin elubs have is well 
illustrated by “Garden Pictures” or Land- 
scape Gardening No. 1 which starts from 
Connecticut and goes across the country to 
California, making stops in New York, 


Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Washington. The member from Minnesota 
writes, “Color combinations have been a 


hobby of mine for years but I have never 
been able to do much with them until we 
moved into our new home and now to find 
others with the same interest is almost too 
good to be true.” 

From Nebraska: “Someone asked what to 
plant south of the house because of the 
heat. I have the same problem and have 
solved it by planting my Chrysanthemums 
there. That way they are protected from 
the early frost and the heat does not seem 
to hurt them. Among them TI planted 
Kupatorium coelestinum and Gypsophilia 
oldhamiana, This makes a nice combina- 
tion and seems to do well, For early bloom 
I have yellow Tulips and Nepeta Blue 
Beauty which has grey foliage. For a little 
later bloom I have my tender Tris and some 
Poppies. TI am most satisfied with my 
south of the house arrangement.” 

Hybridizing is being taken up by any 
number of Robinites and in fact some have 
been at it for years. Little has been known 
about these non-commercial people who 
have been doing interesting work in horti- 
cultural lines. 


One of our members de- 
velops seed of Begonias that germinates 


very close to 100 per cent, and in the case 
of “crosses” there is always wonderment. 

Another point directors are asking to 
have mentioned is, “Please keep to the sub- 
ject.” For instance, in a Begonia Robin 
discuss Begonias only. General Gardening 
or House Plants are the Robins where many 
other kinds of house plants are discussed. 
If some special question is desired of one 
member, write a personal letter to that 
member, enclosing a stamp for a_ reply. 
A great deal of individual correspondence 


is being carried on in this way: matters 
that are not of interest to all the group, 


exchanges of plants and seeds, family news, 
etc. Many dear friendships are being made 
between members in far distant parts of 
our country and Canada, 

Occasionally a letter is 
claimed, “unknown,” or because of some 
mistake in address. One has come _ back 
from Portland, Oregon, although the ad- 
dress in the application letter is very legi- 
ble. If you do not hear from your appli- 
cation, please write again. 


returned un- 
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MADONNA 
Lady of Peace 


By 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 
AND 
DOROTHEA BLOM 


HIS Christmas when we know es- 
pecially what it is to be hungry for 
“peace on earth’, we may well con- 
sider that even our Christmas decorations 
ean include something which may stimu- 
late peace within the hearts of men. The 
symbol of the madonna, for anyone what- 
ever his faith, speaks more of the serene 
joy of inward peace than any other 
Christmas symbol. 
Do not be disturbed if you have no 


madonna. If you are one of those who can 
spend several dollars on a_ figurine, 


whether of china, crystal or wood, and 
you choose to do so, we say well and good 
again. However, if you are. starting 
fresh with slim purse, you may still dee- 
orate for Christmas not only with a 
madonna, but with a choice of madonnas. 
First, consider a madonna made for a 
ereche—a_ little, erude, clay madonna. 
Perhaps the “five and ten” store in your 
community will have a good, simple 
statuette of the madonna, as so many 
do. You may prefer a picture—an in- 
expensive reproduction of one of the 
masterpieces. If no local store can sup- 
ply one, search the women’s magazines; 
either on a cover or somewhere inside you 
are likely to find the appropriate pic- 
ture. 

Whether our madonna be three di- 
mensioned or two, the inspiration we use 
in presenting it is as important as what 
it looks like. If it is a figurine, we 
have considerably more leeway. Whereas 
the little figure may be set any place 
where we might ordinarily set a flower 
arrangement, the picture and its setting 
must be against a wall—on a table or a 
mantel, the top of a book-ease, ete. How- 
ever, there are three things to remember 
in presenting either type of madonna to 
best advantage: It must be the most im- 
portant feature in the decoration; if it is 
playing a vital part in your home for 
the holiday season, it must have good 
lighting; since Our Lady is a part of 
your complete plan in Christmas decora- 
tion, she may be tied in with the whole 
if you use some of the same plant ma- 
terial with her that you are using else- 
where in the house. 

Let’s visualize together the way we 
might use a madonna picture. Mount it 
on a piece of cardboard which is some- 
what larger than the picture itself. The 
framing of cardboard may be lacquered 
in some color in the picture that you 








Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 

A madonna may be combined with ever- 

greens or with any cut plant material, as 

has been done so beautifully by Mrs. John 

Potter of Maplewood, N. J., in this 
Christmas decoration 


would like to emphasize. Probably you 
will center the picture in its setting. Let 
the bottom of the cardboard frame rest 
on the table or mantel. Have it as flat 
against the wall as possible. 

Try to visualize what sort of pattern 
you want to make around your picture. 
You'll feel the necessity of tieing your 
picture into the size and shape of the 
table or mantel. Even if the picture is 
as small as nine by twelve, you ean seale 
this with your greens. Try using finer 
foliages like Cedar, Boxwood, Plumosa- 
type evergreen, close to the picture, and 
bolder materials to reach part way down 
the length of the table or mantel. Use 
flower holders or floral clay balls to hold 
your evergreens. Relieve the monotony 
of large areas of dark green’ with 
Barberry, Holly berries, painted acorns 
and little cones, keeping in mind the 
colors of the picture, and allowing the 
picture to dominate. 

In using a figurine, you may choose a 
bowl or tray and compose an arrange- 
ment within it; this is ideal if you must 
move your madonna display. <A triptyeh 
screen makes a good beginning toward 
dramatizing the Lady of Peace. Other- 
wise, you need nothing but a flat surface 
at an appropriate level. The eolor or 
colors of your madonna must be remem- 
bered when you decide what to combine 
with your evergreens. A formal, stylized 
figure will demand great restraint in 
color selection. 





@ Next month, Dorothy Biddle and Doro- 
thea Blom will discuss winter arrange- 
ments made with outdoor. material and 
indoor foliage, employed to get “Variety 
Without Flowers.” 





Give the Christmas Gift 


that renews 1 tself every month 


Think how pleased YOU would be if some one greeted 
you each month with friendly help, timely information and 
interesting news about the garden world. A year’s subscrip- 
‘i ‘ tion to FLOWER GROWER is the most welcome kind of 
Send a Subscription tO «Christmas Gift . . . one that bobs up with sparkling freshness 


every month. 


FLOWER GROWER ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS RATES 


at the Special Solve your Christmas gift problems this quick, easy way... 
let us, in your name, send FLOWER GROWER to all your 


© e e . : ; 5 
stmas gardening friends and relatives. They'll remember you, 
Christ as 7 Gilt Price kindly, all through the year. 
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| GIFT ANNOUNCEMENT CARD | MAKE UP AND MAIL YOUR GIFT LIST NOW 
We will mail to every person for whom you 
} enter a Christmas gift subscription to 
FLOWER GROWER a charming Christmas 
Gift Card bearing your name. This card 
arriving just before Christmas, will be | 
YOUR Christmas greeting. 







Mail Christmas Order Blank, in this issue, to Subscription Dept. 


The FLOWER GROWER 


129 NORTH BROADWAY ALBANY 1, N. Y. 
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GIFT COLLECTION 
4 PLANTS for $5.00 


CHRISTOPHER STONE — Red. Bright 
velvety scarlet flowers. opening fully to 
show their golden stamen. Vigorous, free 
flowering. 


MRS. E. P. THOM—yYellow. Beautiful 
dark bronzy green, disease resisting foli- 
age Rich lemon yellow flowers, free 
flowering 


PICTURE — Pink. Splendidly formed 
medium sized flowers of velvety rose- 
pink. A fine cutting rose, unusually 
free blooming. 


MARGARET ANNE BAXTER — White. 
Handsomest white variety that has been 
introduced this season. Very lovely, 
fong pointed, of unusual fragrance. 
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“Now, if we 
were only 
staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range 
of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 
from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 


THE ROOSEVELT | 


be made at planting time in the spring. 
Rober? P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK | TOTTY’S 
—A Hilton Hotel— Box 15 Madison, N. J. 
OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: | ' 





“A gift notification greeting card will 
acknowledge every order. Delivery will 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; NEW MEXICO, aim * 

Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town Howse; 

MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. ‘y e 
| Ne e 
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Lawrence Tibbitt Dahlia Wanted 


season I beautiful 
colored Dahlia named | Law- 


I was unable to obtain 


Last 
peach 
rence Tibbitt. 
another at planting time this year. 
Can any reader tell me where I can 
purchase one? If not, will some one 
suggest a Dahlia in that soft peach 
color?—ADELLE CoaaGINns, (Me.) 


grew a 


Plans for Arbors Wanted 


? 

? 

? 

2 For some time I have been trying 

: to locate a book of plans (or some- 
thing on that order) for trellises, 

2 arbors and picket fences. Can some 
reader help me? I am also interested 

2 in information on 

° 

? 

? 

? 

? 


(Mrs.) ARNOLD Roost, (Nebr.) 


Who Grows Rainbow Ivy? 


Will some reader tell me where I 


can get a Rainbow Ivy? 
recently at a State Fair and it was 
The shade from 


beautiful. leaves 


garden questions. 


landscaping.— 


I saw one 


Peee ter eer sere re 


Queries and Answers Department 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


cream to rose and then through green 
shades to deep green. I could not 
get any information as to its real 
name or where to buy it.—MARJORIE 
BowMAN LeGGetTT, (N. H.) 


Odd Kind of Corn Wanted 


A few years ago, while attending 
the state fair at Indianapolis, I saw 
an ear of corn of which each indi- 
vidual grain was covered with a husk. 
I would like to know if anyone knows 
the name of this variety and also 
where I can obtain seed.—( Mrs.) 
RoBerT WILLISON, (IIl.) 


How Are Caladiums Stored? 


Could someone please tell me how 
to dig and store fancy leaved Caladi- 
ums so that they will grow the 
next spring? Those I stored last year 
rotted in storage.—MARGARET FOSTER 
KANE, (Tex.) 








Stocks Fail to Bloom 


For the past few years, quite a per a 
cent of my Stocks have not bloomed ' 
no matter how long the season. I 
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have obtained seed from England, 2 
Canada and Washington, U.S.A., but S 
the failure to bloom occurred in all. 

Can anything be done about it.— 2 


A. E. BENCE, (Can.) 


ioned Chrysanthemum, rose colored, # 
single, . 
posure, 
1) ?—(Mrs.) F. MICHEL, (Ia.) 


white bean which my parents called 
the Bullet Bean?—(Mkrs.) E. G. E., 


(Ill. ) 2 


BRA ES EAR: 


Who Can Name 
Chrysanthemums? 2 


What is the variety of old-fash- 


winter hardy on south ex- 
late bloomer (around Nov. P) 
e 


Who Knows the Bullet Bean? ? 
Where can [I round 
2 


obtain the 











Take Cuttings of Coleus 
Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) November 


Coleus, when grown indoors, is a favorite 
of mealy bug. Old plants are best dis- 
carded, rooted cuttings serving as_ stock 
plants over winter, since plenty of cuttings 
can be secured in the spring under green- 
house conditions. If the old plants must 
be carried over, try immersing completely 
in water as hot as the hand can bear for 
five minutes, 110-115 degrees. A little nico- 
tine added will do no harm.—T. A. WESTON, 
(N. J.) 

Daylily Growers 
Answering Mrs. A. Schacht, (Mich.) No- 
vember 

Crown of Gold and Robin Redbreast Day- 
lilies are listed by “Over-the-garden-Wall” 
Nursery, North Granby, Conn., in their 
1943 list. In September FLOWER GROWER, 
Farr Nursery Company, Box 393, Weiser 
Park, Penna., advertised Tangerine in a 
collection of Daylilies. Probably catalogue 
or lists from the leading growers would in- 
clude Golden West.—(Mrs.) OLIVE M. 
HINDMAN, (Mo.) 


A Popular Cactus Book 


Answering Arthur Martin (Ill.) October 
While in Arizona in 1940, IT was _ pre- 
sented with a wonderful book called “The 


Cactus and Its Home” written by Forrest 
Shreve of the Desert Laboratory of Carne- 
gie Institute of Washington at Tucson, Ari- 
zona. This book is published by The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. It contains 185 pages. Some of the 
chapters are, What the Cactus Is, How 
the Cactus Is Built, What the Cactus Is 
Named, The Caetus in Its Home, and How 
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to Cultivate the Cactus. I feel that any 
person seeking knowledge about cacti will 
find this book valuable and very interest- 
ing. Many species of cacti are illustrated. 
—MARION WEAVER, (Pa.) 


Shrimp Plant in Florida 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) November 

When I was in Florida last year, I saw 
the Shrimp Plant in bloom at Coovers 
Nursery in Orlando, Fla. The blossoms do 
resemble shrimps but are not edible.— 
(Mrs.) GLapys PHILuIps, (N. Y.) 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) November 


You will find the Shrimp plant (Belope- 
rone guttata) listed in the catalogue of the 
Shaffer Nurseries, North Highland Avenue, 
Clearwater, Fla. — NokMAN Ropaway, 
(Nebr.) 


West Coast Potteries 
(Kans. ) 


I have seen clay seed pans of your de- 
scription, and you might try the following 
firms, although potteries are forced to cur- 
tail their output on this coast: J. A. 
Bauer Pottery, 415 W. Ave. 33, Los An- 


Answering C. Robinson August 


geles, Calif.; American Potteries, 3132 
Alosta St., Los Angeles, Calif.; K. & M. 


Potteries, 2318 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Harry A. Musser, (Calif.) 


Starting Seed of Gas-Plant 


Answering Joseph Hayes (Mich.) Novem- 
ber 
I note that Mr. Hayes is having difficulty 
in growing Dictamnus from seed. In a 
fall sowing, this can be readily done by 
stratifying in sand and transplanting seed- 
lings when they show up in the spring. If 


a spring sowing is made, the seed can be 
put into a bag mixed with wet sand and 
alternately frozen and thawed two or three 
times in the ice-cube compartment of an 
electric refrigerator and then sown directly 


in soil in flat or frame.—CarL V. Cropp, 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, (IIl.) 
Christ-in-the-Manger Plant 

Answering Mrs. K. Duerstling, (Ky.) 


August 

It has long been a southern legend that 
the Night Blooming Cereus has been named 
the Christ-in-the-Manger plant. This lovely 
and curious plant blooms at night. When 
the bloom is “full blown”, which is around 
midnight, one can look into the center of 
the flower and see what looks very much 
like the cradle holding the Baby Jesus. 
One of the stamens has a star-like end 
which holds itself above the others, this 
representing the Star over the manger.— 
JUANITA Hitt, (S. C.) 


Hardy Cactus Grower 


Answering Arthur Martin (Ill.) October 
There are many varieties of cactus that 
are hardy in Illinois. I happen to have a 
grower nearby who has several varieties 
and colors which are perfectly hardy in 
New York state, Cactus Cove, Cayuta, New 





York, owner Mrs. Alta H. Decker.—L. A. 
Mars, (N. Y.) 

Kadota Fig Source 
Answering Mrs. Julius Townsend (S.C.) 


Sept. 

The Kadota Fig is listed in the catalogue 
of Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif.— 
Harry A. Musser, (Calif.) 
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Plants fora Winter Porch 


By Nancy Ruzicka Situ, (N. J.) 


ANY glass enclosed porches were 
M undoubtedly left unheated last 

Winter, as was our own, and 
will be so for the duration. At the first 
signs of cold weather, the tender plants 
that made them veritable conservatories 
during warmer months had to be brought 
in, leaving an outlook dismal by com- 
parison. 

It is not necessary to so completely 
close the door on plants for such a porch 
during the winter. Hardy plants such as 
English Ivy (Hedera helix) or Vinea 
(Bowles variety as well as the older type) 
ean be used to maintain a lived-in green 
look. Small Boxwood, potted or in 
wooden tubs, is another good green sub- 
ject. 

We used these last year, some in brack- 
ets on wall or post and also in a fernery 
left out for the purpose. The plants were 
set, pot and all, into the bracket contain- 
ers and fernery. Space for finely sifted 
ashes was left between container and 
pot sides. This may have been an un- 
necessary precaution, but we experienced 
no breakage of pots on the porch. Some 
others without packing, used in an un- 
heated front entrance, were found broken 
during a particularly cold spell. 

Since these plants are without access 
to natural moisture, they must be watered. 
This is thoroughly but sparingly done, 
always on elear sunny mornings. Spray- 
ing or washing of tops, deemed neces- 
sary, is done under the same conditions, 
to allow time for drying off before the 
sun is gone. 

The porch plants will spend summers 
outdoors in the approved fashion, and 
be’ brought in before radical weather 
changes occur. This is suitably done 
later than the time for tender plants, for 
their adjustment is to shelter rather than 
heat. Though they show no appreciable 
growth in cold months, the shelter pro- 
vided by the porch keeps them in good 
condition. This is particularly true of 
Ivy, which, if it remains outdoors, often 
turns brown and loses its attractiveness 
under the buffeting of bad weather. 





F hemlock sprays are brought into the 

house for decorative purposes the 
leaves will begin to drop in ten days or 
two weeks. Hemlock on this account 
makes a poor Christmas tree, although 
frequently used. This proneness to shed 
its leaves after a short time in the heat 
of a winter home also applies to spruces 
but not to firs. Three months ago a sprig 
if hemlock, with a single cone, was sent 
in for identification. It was put in a vase 
of water on the writer’s desk and is still 
is fresh and green as the day it arrived. 
| thought perhaps it might eventually put 
on roots but so far there is no sign of 
iny. Hemlock sprays brought into the 
iouse should be immediately put in water 
is you would eut flowers.—CuHar.es F. 
JENKINS, The Hemlock Arboretum. 
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By Alfred C. Hottes 





all the civilized nations of the world at Christmas. 





442 West 37th St. 


A tad must re- 
move a berry each 
time he kisses a 
maid beneath the 
mistletoe bough. 
(From the chapter, 
Plant Legends’’ .) 


An Sdeal i OF Gift Wook 


Describes ceremonies and customs observed by practically 


There has never been a book before like it and there never $2.5 0 


again will be one; this war has put to an end many of the 


Christmas customs described in this volume. 308 PAGES 
YOU GET ALL THIS ... AND MORE! 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Story of Christmas Christmas Cards 

The Gospel Story Plant Legends 308 pages — over 100 ex- 
Personalities of Christmas Christmas Tree Legends cellent illustrations, print- 
Symbols of Christmas Other Legends of Christmas ed on fine quality antique 
he Christmas Tree Christmas Toasts paper. 

Christmas Greenery Old Wives’ Tales 


dg —— ~ Home — y" ne  . O d f d / 
e ediaeva inner oods roun the or 
Carols and Hymns of Christmas Christmas Around the World raerio ay: 


A.T. DE LA MARE CO., Inc. 





















’ for only 


New York 18, N. Y. 








Wiilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation--Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple 
--al0c-Packet of each, 
all 6 postpaid for 10c. 
i . Send dime today. 
oe aule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more f 


. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


























Celtuce Moy Vestal 


The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, 
all in one! Serve the tender young leaves as 
lettuce, or boil as greens. The solid, crisp, 
tender, pale green stalks are delicious. Slice 
in strips, eat like celery, raw or cooked. 

When creamed, the flavor suggests celery, 

lettuce, asparagus. Easier to grow than let- 
tuce. Best new vegetable. Packet 15c. 1/4 Oz. 
35c. postpaid. 





Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog Free 


W. Atlee Genie Co. 


Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Ciinton, lowa 





BEGONIAS 


FOR INDOORS 


The exotic beauty of the Tuberous- 
rooted Begonia with its stunning large 
flowers and decorative foliage can be 
yours for indoor forcing this winter, 
producing early Spring blooms. Flow- 
erfield will ship them at their proper 
planting time. 

Mixed Colors: Three $1.00, Ten $2.95 


OTHER INDOOR BEAUTIES 


AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS 
Fiery Red.......$1.00 each 
Pure White. ....$1.00 each 
Crimson Pink. ..$1.00 each 
Mixed ..75¢ ea., $7.50 doz. 


CALLA LILIES 
Pink. ..each 75¢, six $3.75 
White..each 35¢, six $1.75 
Yellow.each 35¢, six $1.75 





NARCISSUS 
Paperwhite Grandiflora 
Dozen 85¢ 
Grand Soleil d’Or— bright 
orange yellow. . Doz. $1.50 


ower 





BULB FIBER ... All of these 
bulbs can be grown more easily in 
our special bulb fiber. Only water 
is needed. Qt. 25¢, Peck $1-00 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


el 





Flowerfield Bulb Farm @ 42 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L.I., N. Y. 
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Don’t 
forget 
our 
bird 
friends 
this 
winter. 
Keep 
them 
from 
starving 
when 
their: 
natural 








disappeared. 











Feed them 
BURNETT’S COMPLETE 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
2 Ibs. 45¢ © £5 Ibs. 95¢ © # £25 Ibs. $4.00 
Postpaid in Ist and 2d Zones 
100 Ibs. $15.00 @ Express Collect 
Write for literature on Wild Bird Foods, 
Houses, Feeders, etc. 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. Tel. BArclay 7-6138 New York, 7 


“NATIONS PRIDE" 


Won first and special in seedling class, Achievement Medal 
at Pittsburgh, on the Honor Roll, Score &85.8e A super 
Dahlia that can be classed among the best ten to twelve 
inch blooms on rod like stems, holding the blooms well 
out of the foliage. You dahlia fans that are looking for 
something different, Nations Pride is just that. For full 


details write. 
Clumps $20.00 Net 














Roots $10.00 Net 


A. E. HEIL DAHLIA GARDENS 
4106 Brownsville Road Sta. +10 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


les Reve 


Free Illustrated Booklet 








“Hints on 


Care and Culture of Roses.” Trial 
Offer: Send $1.00 for four 2-year-old 
bushes, all different, World's best 


varieties — guaranteed. Address — 


McCLUNG BROS, ROSE NURSERY 
Route 5, Tyler, Texas 
NOW 


The NEW GARDE ONLY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $3.50 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week’s free examina- 
tion.. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 9112,50 W.47 St., NewYork 19,N.Y. 


THANK YOU GARDENERS 


We take this means of thanking Flower Lovers in 
every state in the nation for generous purchases 
of Tigridias and Lillies the past season. Our new 
catalog will be out soon. New customers, please 
drop us a card. 

FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 


























Plan now 
for your Vic- 
tory Garden; our 
Country needs 22,- 
000,000—all the Vege- 
tables you can grow! & 

Write at cnce for 1944 Bur- 
pee Catalog—then order ear- 
ly, avoid the rush. The leading American Seed 
Catalog—describes best vegetable to make your 
garden produce the most food, also 

flowers to make it color 
o_ful. Send posteard, or 
Burpec® the coupon, right away! 

Seed 


Grow Rene ee eee ae 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
§ Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
















& Send Burpee’s Séed Catalog free 4 
' 
€ Name oocen iin 0 0:0:0:00'0.060:8b90460660 che cbt ceecereeere 
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O many readers, our 

December issue is the 

most interesting of 
the year because it con- 
tains the National Dahlia 
Honor Roll. Now in its 
sixth year, this Honor Roll 
represents the candid appraisal of the 
new varieties of Dahlia to be introduced 
the coming season. All gardeners, who 
grow Dahlias as a hobby or for exhibiting 
at Dahlia shows and fairs, recognize this 
annual review as-a reliable guide to the 
novelties. 

It’s an encouraging sign that Dahlia 
fanciers have continued to give their 
chosen flower garden space and lavish 
‘are in times like these. A majority of 
shows were continued, even in a limited 
way. There was less travelling long dis- 
tances to shows, nurseries, and trial gar- 
dens, although our three ever-faithful 
judges, Lynn B. Dudley, J. Louis Roberts 
and Lt. Colonel Richard T. Eddy, did 
manage to get around, but at considerable 
personal sacrifice. 


E have been asked a number of times 
whether, in our opinion, the grow- 
ing of flowers will give way to vegetable 
culture in 1944. Unquestionably, a great 
effort will be made next year to increase 
America’s production of food, and home 
gardeners will raise their share. How- 
ever, as in 1943, much new land will be 
used for these crops and old garden space, 
planted with flowers, will so remain. Even 
on large tracts, flowers for eutting and 
home decoration will be grown in larger 
quantities next year. Ways will be de- 
vised to interplant flowers and vegetables, 
too. 
I have in mind an ingenious plan sue- 


cessfully carried out by H. Dewey Mohr 








eSixth Nationa! 
Dahlia Honor Roll— 
Victory Gardeners 
growing more flow- 
ers—Vegetable seeds 
ample 


and reported in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
ean Dahlia Society. His large Dahlia 
patch was plowed early and stakes were 
set in rows four feet apart. Between 
these rows, early maturing vegetables, in- 
cluding peas, bush beans, carrots, beets, 
lettuce and Swiss chard were planted. By 
the time the Dahlias needed room, the 
vegetables had been harvested and sur- 
pluses canned. Mr. Mohr reports that 
his Dahlias suffered not at all from the 
early plantings of vegetables. 


HE National Council of State Garden 

Clubs has conducted a eontest among 
its membership for a slogan to be used 
by the Council for the duration. Each 
state was permitted to submit its three 
best slogans. Twenty-four states re- 
sponded. The award of a $50 War Bond 
went to the Houston Council of Texas 
Garden Clubs, for the winning slogan: 
(Gardeners Make Ammunition Too. And 
so they will, in the 22 million Victory Gar- 
dens which H. W. Hochbaum, in this 
issue, urges us to plant in 1944. 


EPORTS from the principal vegetable 

seed producing areas of the country 
are, for the most part, very encouraging. 
The latest surveys reveal that the weather 
remained favorable both for seed grow- 
ing and harvesting. Some sections pro- 
duced “tremendous crops of carrot seed.” 
It is thought that cabbage, kohlrabi, leek, 
salsify, parsley and celery may be slightly, 
but not seriously, short. One thing is 
certain that fewer varieties will be listed 
in catalogues next year—and this will be 
an advantage. By agreement, seed grow- 
ers have eliminated old varieties which 
have been superceded by superior varie- 
ties and also the specialties of interest 
only in restricted gardening and farming 
areas. Thus, growers were able to devote 
all their efforts toward growing only the 


This picture of a pagoda-like martin house 
topped with an inexpensive weathervane 
comes to us from Mrs. Fred Striebel of 
Hastings, Minn. The martins apparently like 
this arrangement, which is likewise attrac- 
tive. Other readers are invited to send 
photographs of their weathervanes to con 
tinue this series in 1944 
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National Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from 


informal, but for me it was formal, border- 
ing on the informal. It is a rosy pink. 
Size of flower was 10 by 6 inches. The 
petals fold back giving this flower depth. 
I measured petals 3 inches wide. The fo- 
liage is a very dark green. As a formal, it 
should beat VicTory, but if put into the 
informal class, a good MARION SMITH or 
Mo.ty B may beat it. For exhibition, grow 
to four canes. Bush medium tall. (Beaver) 

TUXEDO is cardinal red, darker than Mar- 
grace. It should be a competitor in the 
red or crimson informal class. <A consist- 
ent bloomer, and I had blooms that meas- 
ured 11 by 6 inches. Bush is medium in 


height. (Beaver) 
Cactus 
SARETT’S PINK FLAMINGO won several 
American Home Achievement medals and 
the Chicago Sun’s gold cup. It’s an in- 


curved cactus. Classifying as to color has 
already led to considerable discussion. Some 
have claimed ‘it is a blend, and the origi- 
nator states definitely it is a pink. The 
eolor is a shell-pink with a yellow blending 
at the base. If well shaded, it will show 
more of the base blending, but in full sun- 
shine it will show very little on a prime 
bloom. ALL AMERICAN, which is decidedly 
a blend, has been put into the pink or rose 
class. SARETT’S PINK FLAMINGO is an early 
and continuous bloomer. I have had blooms 
103 by 6 inches. I expect the average will 
run 8 or 9 inches, and they will be uni- 


page 533) 
form. Bush growth is good, and it is 
medium tall. (Sarett-Ruschmohr ) 

Miss BAINBRIDGE is another pink. cactus. 
The shape is straight to slightly incurved. 
At times there is a slight whirl to the 
laciniated petals enhancing its appearance. 
Stems are also good. I measured blooms 
8 by 53 inches at East Lansing trial 
grounds, but believe it can be grown larger. 
Bush is medium in height. (Robens) 


Semi-Cactus 


ROSELYN STRAIGHT will be a competitor 
of SATAN in the flame class. It is rather 
hard to describe as to color, for the reason 
that at show time it has more scarlet than 
late in the season. It might be described 
as apricot-yellow, streaked and _ shaded 
scarlet-red. It is in a class where we need 
something new for exhibition purposes. I 
had blooms side facing measuring 10 by 
6 inches. Bush was tall. (Straight-Rusch- 
mohr ) 


Medium 


DovusLE Duty is a formal mallow-pink. 
It won the Leonard Barron trophy awarded 
by FLowerR Grower. The flower folds back 
so much that it looks like a ball. Size of 
the blooms was 6 by 4 inches. Bush height, 
medium. Very good stem. It looks as if it 
would be a very good cut flower, and one 
of the nicest I have seen for some time. 
(Dixie) 


Pacific Coast Honor Roll 


By Lt. COLONEL RICHARD T. EDDY 


HIS year the Pacifie Coast Honor 

Roll is written, not from Califor- 

nia, as in past years, but from an 
army post adjoining the city of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, and at an altitude of 
6200 feet. In conducting the trial garden 
here I have succeeded in doing something 
that the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
meree for years has vainly tried to do, 
namely, extend its city limits across the 
Continental Divide. Climatie conditions, 
however, differ somewhat from those one 
normally encounters in southern Cali- 
fornia, it being generally understood that 
in Wyoming there are two seasons only, 
winter and Frontier Days (the last week 
in July). 

Due to a cold and rainy spring, plant- 
ing was not completed until late in June. 
Plants were held in the greenhouse until 
outdoor planting was regarded as safe. 
Hardly, however, had the last one been 
hurriedly put in the ground when came 
a hail storm that tore many to shreds. 
The later growing season was ideal. I 
had been told that this was “good Dahlia 
country”. It is. Never before in my 


many years with Dahlias have I seen 
such huge blooms and perfect stems. 


Among more than 500 plants weak stems 
developed on but two. Hard to believe, 


isn’t it? Some 60 varieties sent for trial 
by 30 American growers were carefully 
watched, and the blooms attracted the 
attention of many visitors. During the 
night of September 5, yes September 5! 
the temperature unexpectedly dropped to 
26°. Immediately following reveille I 
rushed to the Dahlia plot, and “My Heart 
Stood Still”. The Dahlia season of 1943 
was at an end, and where the day before 
had stood a wealth of color now showed 
only blackened stalks. This freeze was 
followed by several weeks of ideal autumn 
weather, the enjoyment of which was 
materially lessened by thoughts of what 
the garden might have been. 

Reports from the Pacifie Coast indi- 
cate that fewer worthwhile Dahlias came 
to light than in some years past, particu- 
larly in the Northwest. 

This year, for the first time, I was 
able to attend the Chieago show. In 
order to do so I travelled for 40 hours, 
and sat up two nights in chair ears. But 
to a dyed in the wool Dahlia fan like 
myself it was worth it, and in these notes 
whick follow are reflected the views and 
ideas of many growers. 

East ORANGE. ID. Light orange-buff 
and about “tops” in the light orange class. 
Tall, vigorous grower, blooms 10 inch and 

(Continued on next page) 





RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA 
INTRODUCTIONS 


for 1944 again lead the way 


SARETT'S PINK FLAMINGO, |. C. (Serett) 
Clear rose pink of exquisite color and formation. 
8-11 inches in diameter by 5-6 inches deep. Bush 
is 5-6 ft. tall, clean open grower. This new 
dahlia is beautiful in the garden and a sure winner 
on the show table. Winner of 3 American Home 
Achievement Medals, at Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Scranton. Also winner of Marshall Field Gold 
Cup in Chicago. Listed on all the Honor Rolls. 
Roots $15 Net ¢ Plants $7.50 ¢* 3 for $20 


ROSELYN STRAIGHT, S. C. (Straight-Wells) 
General appearance of color is apricot yellow, 
shaded and streaked with scarlet red, very tips of 
petals lemon vellow. 9-12 inches in diameter by 
5-7 inches deep. Highest scoring dahlia in Storrs 
in 1942(86). Also highest scoring dahlia in Fair- 
mont 1942(86.). On Eastern and Mid-Western 
7 Rolls. Contender for Derrill Hart Medal 
Roots $15 © Plants $7.50 © 3 for $20 
SHERWOOD'S PEACH, I. D. (Sherwood) 
Another giant Ruschmohr introduction. Color; 
Ocherous buff. Size of blooms 11-14 inches in 
diameter by 8-10 inches in depth. A sure con- 
tender in the largest bloom in the show class. 
Listed on Eastern Honor Roll. 


Roots $15 @ Plants $7.50 © 3 for $20 
CALIFORNIA FINEST DAHLIA SEED 


Some of the leading Honor Roll and Achievement 
Medal dahlias have been produced from our seed. 


100 for $5.00 © 1000 for $40 
20 for $1. ° 50 for $2.50 
Advanced price list now available 

Regular 


catalog in February 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 


38 Vincent Pi. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 








Meet the WINNERS 


DOUBLE DUTY: Formal Decorative: A seven inch bloom. 
Useful as a cut flower and for garden display. The color 
is a rosy mauve. Winner of Leonar Barron Trophy at New 
York Show 1943. 


Roots, $15 Net © Plants, $5 Net 


WORLD EVENT: Informal Decorative; 10” to 12”. A rose 
pink. Excelling others in its class because of its great 
depth. On all three Honor Rolls. 


Roots, $15 © Plants, $5 
LITTLE WISTERIA: Miniature; Formal Decorative. This 


is light Wisteria purple with a darker purple center, the 
color of a wisteria bud. 


Roots, $3 ©@ Plants, $1.50 


14592 Dixie Highway Clio, Michigan 











Premier “Honor Roll” 


DAHLIAS 


ALMINA, (Rivel-Premier) This bright lemon yellow 
Semi-Cactus, in some soils a straight Cactus, re- 
minds one of the old favorite—Charlie Reed's 
ALICE HITTIER of years back. Bushes grow about 
5 feet tall. Field grown blo6Oms average 9-10"x5-6". 
Certified at Storrs and on Honor Roll. Winner at 
Essex County Show in Class of eight Seedlings. 
ROOTS $15.00 PLANTS $5.00 3 for $12.50 


LINK’S BLACK PRINCE, (Link-Premier) LD. 
striking bloom of giant size. Color, very deep shade 
of velvety maroon, (Burnt Lake, according to 
Ridgeway’s Color Chart.) holding same thruout 
the season, which is very important. Plants aver- 
age 5 feet tall. Vigorous grower with leathery 
foliage and straight, stiff stems that hold the 
blooms facing. Certificate of Merit at East Lansing, 
Mich. and on Honor Rolls. 

Roots $15.00(stock limited) Plants $7.50 3 for $15.00 


LINK’S SENSATION (Link-Premier) I.D.—Ex- 
tremely large and deep flowers of a mixture of 
orange and scarlet shades, having a twisted reverse 
of bittersweet-orange. Strong bushes about 5 feet 
tall, foliage tough and insect resistant. The strong 
stems hold the blooms facing. Certificate at East 
Lansing, Michigan and on Honor Rolls. 

Roots $15.00 Plants $5.00 3 for $12.50 


PREMIER DAHLIA GARDENS 


George H. Swezey 
Columbia New Jersey 
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Introducing our 


Four Honor Roll Dahlias 


that you will want for 1944. 
MOTHER KOENIG 


A large Shrimp Pink, fading to yellow 
to 12” with splendid stems. 
EDGAR A GUEST 
A large Canary yellow S.C. 10 to 12” that is the 
best yellow we have seen. 
Both the above 
Roots $15.00 each net. Plants $5.00 each . net. 


ALSO 
BUDDY 


Our fine blood red miniature that replaces every- 
thing in its class. 


LITTLE BUDDY 


A swell canary yellow miniature that is the best 
we have ever grown. 


Both the above 
$5.00 each net. Plants $2.00 each net. 


LAKESIDE GARDENS 
Nick Koenig & Family 
New Baltimore, Mich. 


LD... 30 


Roots 














Prize Winning Dahlias 


by ROBENS for 1944 


“RED GIANT” Informal—A very rich red that will grow 
very large with the usual care. Good stems and foliage. Has 
been grown to 13-inches and very deep as petals come back 
to stem. Two blooms entered at East Liverpool, Ohio in 
single specimen bloom class were first and second. A large 
dahlia that is artistic and not coarse. Roots only $15.00 
“MISS BAINBRIDGE” Cactus—Deep one tone pink with 
long stems, petals lacinated at the ends and points of petals 
lightly tipped with pinard yellow. Should be a constant 
winner in 8-inch class but will grow to 10-inches. A very 
nice, open, clean grower. Roots only $10.00 


LIST READY FIRST OF JANUARY 


H. H. ROBENS 


41 Hall Avenue Chagrin Falls, Ohio 








CLARIAM BELLE (Wolbert) 


A consistent bi-color for 1944 
Root $7.50 e Plant $2.50 


ROCKY RIVER DAHLIA GARDENS 


19111 Story Rd. Rocky River, Ohio 


Growers of the best in dahlias for fourteen years, 
and publishers of THE DAHLIA BLUE BOOK, the 
instructive catalogue 


popular and issued an- 


nually in January. Write now for your free copy. 








Doermann Dahlia 
Introductions for'44 


RED DELIGHT—Here is a collarette that has been favor- 
ably commented upon by all who have seen it. Violet red 
with citron yellow collar that is sometimes streaked red. 
It has received certificates from Maryland in 1942 and Fair- 
mont in 1943 and is on the Western Honor Roll. Roots $4.00 
CORAL BLEND—This miniature formal is very good for 
inside decoration as it is an excellent keeper. When grown 
in shade or brought under cover the pink deepens and you 
have a true blend of coral pink with citrus yellow center. It 
was well liked at Cincinnati where it received a gold ribbon. 
Scored 85.5 at Storrs and is on both the Western and East- 
ern Honor Rolls, Roots $4.00 
CREAM PRINCESS—Though this hasn’t scored any certifi- 
cates I like it because it is a color that is different in the 
collarette. Creamish white on edge of petal with citron 
green at center giving a cream effect. A very good keeper. 
Well liked by the ladies but don’t grow it large as it will 
hang. Roots $2.00 
Don’t overlook DUSKY, Derrill Hart Silver Medal winner 
for 1942. Carmine ball. Clumps $5.00 Roots $2.00. 


CATALOG READY IN JANUARY 


ANDREW F. DOERMANN 


Cheviot (Cincinnati-11) Ohio 
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of good depth, with light centers. (Kemp) 

Poet's DREAM. SC. Center petals snow- 
white, back petals soft apple-blossom pink. 
I have grown this two seasons and regard 
it at as one of the finest originations of one 
of America’s greatest Dahlia growers, now 
deceased. Petals twist and curl, and have 
a brilliant sheen which adds to the out- 
standing qualities of this top notch bloom. 
Twelve-inch blooms are not unusual, depth 
is proportionate. (Salem) 

SpPITFIRE. CC. Glowing crimson, blooms 
6 to 8 inches on long stems. Achievement 
winner at San Leandro, Calif. DUuLCINEA 
on AMERICAN TRIUMPH with good qualities 
of both. (Garrity) 

ENGLE’sS WHITE CutEF. FD. A seedling of 
Darcy SAINSBURY and one of which its par- 
ent may well be proud. Should be grown to 
side stems and then the size of the bloom 
is in your hands. <A few blooms bordered 
on informal and were especially beautiful. 
(Engle) 

SALEM'S SUNSHINE. ID. Clear, bright 
yellow, bordering on semi-cactus, petals be- 
ing somewhat pointed. Formation very 
beautiful, a “whopper” in size, on stems 
which carry the bloom perfectly. No one 
can go wrong on this one. (Salem) 

LinK’s Brack Prince. ID-SC. A deep, 
velvety maroon which holds its color, and 
ean be grown to 10 inches without “stimu- 
lants.” In this color class it is hard to 
beat. Plant grows about 5 feet, with 
leathery foliage. (Link-Premier) 

GayLorp Batiay. ID. A pure white 


which can be grown to 15 inches. Won 
Sunset and Achievement medals at San 
Francisco. One of the finest ever put out 


by this veteran California grower. 
lay) 

Wor.tp Event. ID. A seedling of A. G. 
GOODACRE. Gorgeous rose-pink which scored 
85 at Storrs Trial garden in Connecticut 
and which I would have scored even higher 
here. Watch this one. (Dixie) 

Rep DELIGHT. Collarette. Violet-red; 
citron-yellow collar, streaked red. <A large 
flower on perfect stems. The best of its 
type and color. (Doermann) 

Rep Giant. ID. Rich, velvety red, fine 
strong stems, with insect resisting foliage. 
Flowers facing to erect. Twelve-inch blooms 
are not unusual, and very deep, as petals 
turn back to the stem. One of the very 
finest of this year’s originations. (Robens) 

GarETy. ID. A bright spot in any gar- 
den, and of most artistic formation. Quite 
unusual and distinct in many ways. The 
8 to 10-inch blooms are of brightest scar- 
let, with tips of yellow and yellow streaks 
radiating from the center; strong stems. 
(Southern) 

Magna CHarta. ID. Deep, old rose, 
huge bloom, broad petals with long, strong, 


(Bal- 


stems. Have watched this flower for two 
years and recommend it highly. (Ballay) 
Miss’ BAINBRIDGE. Str. C. Blooms 


slightly incurved of deep, true pink, tips 
of petals laciniated and of pinard yellow. 
Under ordinary culture an 8-inch flower; 
disbudded and otherwise pampered can be 
grown to 10 or 11 inches. (Robens) 

WeENpy B. SC. to IC. Pale amaranth, 
the pink back petals being deeply lined 
mallow purple. An early bloomer with 
good stems. Flowers 10 by.6 inches with- 
stand hot weather without fading. (Gar- 
field ) 

Epgak A. Guest. ID. Sulphur-yellow 
Blooms 6 to 8 inches, height about 4 feet. 


Grew this Dahlia in California in 1941 and 
here this year. Good in both places. (Lake- 
side) 

WHITE CuRIsTMAS. FD., sometimes ID. 
Ten inches by 5. Beautiful form, substance 
unsurpassed with excellent keeping quali- 
ties. (Scheffel) 

SARETT’S PINK FLAMINGO. IC. The color 
of this medal-winning Dahlia is rose-pink. 
Blooms can be grown 8 to 10 inches in 
diameter and 5 to 6 deep. The 
stems are good and foliage is insect resist- 
ant. Plants grow well to 54 to 6 feet tall. 
(Sarett-Ruschmohr ) 

MotHer Koenic. ID. Shrimp-pink fad- 
ing to yellow towards the center, with ser- 
rated petals. Size runs 10 to 12 inches 
by 8 to 10 inches, on strong stems, early 
flowering, and carries good flowers in hot 
weather. (Lakeside) 


inches 


Miniatures 
LITTLE WISTERIA. FD. Wisteria shades 
from bud deep center to faded bloom edge. 
In cool weather looks almost artificial. As 
a keeper it cannot be beaten, and is a flor- 


ist’s find. The dwarf bush, alive with 
blooms, presents a most unusual sight. 
(Dixie) 

CoraL Bienp. FD. Coral-pink with 


citron-yellow center. Needs cool weather to 
bring out its real beauty. Then put it 
under artificial light and it’s a knock-out. 
(Doermann ) 

Buppy. FD. Spectrum or _ blood-red, 
about 2 to 23 inches, height 3 to 33 feet, 
arrangement of petals particularly attract- 
ive. Scored 86.8 at E. Lansing in 1942 
and 85.7 at Storrs in 1943. A sure winner. 
(Lakeside) 


Orchids and the War 


(Continued from page 541) 





cylindrical and the flowers, which are a 
light shade of orchid-pink, are produced 
in sprays of a number of flowers of ex- 
ceptional beauty. The culture of Van- 
das is similar to Phalaenopsis, but it is 
my impression that they are not as 
easily grown as Phalaenopsis. 

Phaius grandifolius is another orchid 
of the Far East which is grown as a 
‘‘terrestrial’’? and is of easy culture. 
The strong growing plant reaches two 
feet or more, producing a head of bloom 
of a number of Cattleya-shaped flowers. 
It is commonly ealled ‘‘Veiled-nun Or- 
chid’’. It is grown in good soil with a 
mixture of well rotted manure and a 
temperature of 50° is a suitable night 
temperature. 

Cypripediums. The Cypripediums, or 
“Lady Slipper Orchids”, possess excep- 
tional keeping qualities, often lasting a 
month or more as cut flowers. The 
tropical kinds are natives of India and 
many fine large hybrids have been pro- 
duced so that now the list of species 
and hybrids must be near a_ thousand 
kinds. Orchidists are coming more and 
more to prize their Cypripediums and 
the demand for’ them as eut flowers is 
constantly growing. 

The culture of Cypripediums usually 
has been thought easier than that of 
most orchids and yet in recent years | 
find that many growers, like myself, 
have experienced some difficulty with 
them. The most general disease is 2 
basal rot of the leaves where they ar 
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' Lemon Verbena. 
_with odds and ends of paint. 


attached to the plant. - Control of this 
would seem simple for it is usually 
ascribed to keeping the plant too wet. 
However, that does not seem to be the 
whole cause. There appears to be a 
bacterial infection because even carry- 
ing the plants somewhat dryer does not 
always remedy the trouble. Not potting 
the plants too deeply is important and 
the plant base had best not be below 
the rim of the pot. Cypripediums, hav- 
ing no pseudo-bulbs, should never be 
allowed to become dry, but on dark cold 
days overhead watering had best be 
omitted. Unlike most other orchids, 
they require some shade throughout the 
year but only during the hot months 
should this be very strong else the plants 
will become soft and lanky with failure 
to bloom. 

The plain. green leaved type may be 
erown at a temperature of about 50° 
while the mottled leaved kinds require a 
somewhat warmer house. The green 
leaved varieties may be potted in fibrous 
loam with a little well decayed manure 
added as well as some brown osmundine 
and live sphagnum moss. The mottled 
leaved kinds are usually grown in brown 
osmundine with some live sphagnum. 

Thrips are the most troublesome in- 
seets and spraying with nicotine sulphate 
and other reliable insecticides is neces- 
sary to control them. Washing the 
leaves with a soft sponge moistened with 
the properly diluted insecticide is also 
valuable. 





Herbs at Christmastide 


(Continued from page 544) 


A fragrant bouquet made of herbs and 
flowers is called a_ tussie-mussie. This 
could also be easily held in the hands and 
therefore may be enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. On an enclosed ecard, list the 
herbs and flowers in the tussie-mussie, 
opposite each one list the meanings as 
found in the Language of Flowers. Your 
friends will be enchanted, not only with 
your thoughtfulness, but with the pure 


) delight found in pressing the leaves be- 
» tween the fingers, thus releasing the de- 
» leetable odors. 


Those little plants which you raised 
from cuttings make nice gifts, especially 
those of Rosemary, Rose Geranium and 
Decorate the pot a bit 
Just a 
scallop or two around the rim will turn 


' the trick. 


Find tiny skillets—those once used as 
toys—in junk shops. Into little labeled 
packages put dried stems and leaves of 


| Southernwood, Rosemary or Lavender. A 


pinch or two of these herbs burned in the 
tiny skillet may be used as ineense in a 
sick room. 

To these gifts I add the idea of making 
miniature pillows filled with refreshing 
herbs, such as Mints, Lemon Verbena. 

The fragrance from a generous armful 


| of Mint placed under the front door mat, 


will weleome your holiday guests. 

If you make and proudly present any 
of these gifts to your friends one and all, 
I will guarantee that your Christmas will 
be complete and full to overflowing, even 
if you receive nothing more material than 
the appreciation of your friends. 








The color of this lovely dahlia is ama- 
ranth pink with amaranth purple shad- 
ings. The petals are lacinated, giving it 
a pin cushion effect. Blooms average 


JOHN ADAM KERNOCHAN—F.D. 
(FIORETTI) 


A medium size bi-color which was the center 
of attraction on our display, at the A.D.S. 
show; and a first prize winner and Bronze 
Medal. Color garnet red, white tips. Blooms 
average 8” x 5”. Are held facing on long 


graceful stems with very good substance. 
Height of plant 5 feet. 
Root $10.00 * Plant $5.00 


past, why not for you! 


50 Seed $3.00 © 100 Seed 





THE PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS presents 


the following introductions for the season of 1944. (See Honor Roll) 
MARGARET DUROSS—I.D. (Denton) 





NOTE: These three introductions were part of our seedling display which 
received a gold medal at the New York Florists’ Club, October 11, 1943, 


Do not overlook our Super Dahlia Seed which has proven very satisfactory to our customers in the 


$5.00 * 


Send for our Free illustrated catalogue, listing nearly 300 varieties large and small, ready Feb. Ist. 
Advance list ready now. 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 Ely Avenue, Bronx 66, New York 


about 8 inches, or better, are of good 
substance and best of stems. Winner of 
a bronze medal at the A.D.S. show in 
1942. Height of plant 4} feet. 

Root $10.00 © Plant $5.00 


LADY GARTMOR—F.D. to I.D. 


(Kelly) Carmine with ox-blood shadings on 
petals and on center. Blooms average 9” x 5” 
or better. Held facing on fine long stems. This 
variety not only has good substance but also 
lenty of resistance against weather elements. 
n fact, after a severe rain storm Lady Gart- 
mor was the only dahlia in our collection that 
wasn’t affected. A great dahlia which will 
make a host of friends. It will compete with 
Anna Benedict. Height of plant 6 feet. 


Root $10.00 * Plant $5.00 


Trial packet $1.00 
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e WORLDS FINEST 


TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 
Your Cholce of any 
6 for $4.00 postpaid 
12 for $7.50 


ha. 

























VARIETIES: 

Ami Quinard, blackish-garnet 
Autumn, burnt orange and pink 
Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 
Con. de Sastago, coppery-red and gold 
Cynthia, rich coppery-rose 

Edith Nellie Perkins, salmon and gold 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 
Joanna Hill, appricot to cream-yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange-scarlet 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 

Picture, perfect rich pink 

Talisman, rose-red and gold 


CLIMBERS 
Paul's Scarlet Cli., scarlet-red 
Reveil Dijonnais, coppery-red, gold center 


f*-¢ ILLUSTRATED 
AEE CATALOG 
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YN Nan Hevelingen 


3870 N.E.Glisan St., Portland Orego 


rize novelties, all 


eauty Book, sent FREE—write today! 



















Gice Bulbs 


For Christmas, and some to yourself. What could 
be finer than an Amaryllis, Veltheimia, Houdyshel’s 
New Sparaxis or Colored Callas? 

What can so beautifully express the season's 
sentiments or sympathy in illness or bereavement? 
What can so cheer the gloomy dark, cold winter 
days as flowering bulbs in the window? 


Look up our ads in recent issues. All offers still 
good. Also send for catalog. Sent Air Mail for 12c. 
Orders filled promptly. 


Try Amaryllis, assorted colors, 500 ea., 3 for $1.25. Best 
quality of flowers in our Select Strain 2%” bulbs 75c 
ea., 3 for $2.00. 3” bulbs, $1.50 ea. 344” bulbs, $2.50 ea. 

Ranunculus, Jumbo bulbs, 10c ea. $1.00 doz. No. 3 bulbs 
for outside planting in earliest spring. Special 100 for 
$1.00. Anemones, same prices, 


Yellow Callas and Spotted Leaf Callas 15c and 25c ea. 
Houdyshels new Sparaxis 500 per doz, Veltheimia, 75c 
size for 50c, 

It’s late to plant Oxalis.. Bulbs are sprouted but all will 
grow. Some but not all will flower this season, 50 assorted 
for $1.00. Order species from catalog—muy pronto, 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
Dept. F, LA VERNE, CALIF. 








600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR 


WORLD’S GREATEST FLOWERING PLANT! 
Azaleamum, America’s great garden novelty,brings 
outstanding beauty to your garden this year. Grows 
to bushel size first year, 3 months’ blooming. 600 
blooms, each 2” across. 1500 blooms second year. 
Hardy, easy to grow. Now in vivid new colors: 
bronze, pink, white, red, yellow, gold and variegated. 


A garden in itself that all admire. See Azaleamum, other 
our old favorites in Kellogg’s Garden 




















a R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 845, Three Rivers, Mich. P| 
1|CALIFORNIA-TYPE GRAPE Send me FREE Garden Beauty Book CD Flower ‘ 
| (Seneca Skinless) showing Azaleamum, other novelties. q = ee: oe 
§ HARDY IN THE NORTH— (If you want both books, check both.) t 
a Eat the whole grape—a ten- + 
i der, juicymunchwithitsedible | Name ————— 
r skin! Heavy-fruiting. Supply l 
' limited! See it with other | Address i= — 
. choice small fruits in FREE 4 
. Fruit Book—write TODAY! City Bee 
» é 


FLOWER GROWER 553 
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i 
y The Aristocrats of 
i American Trees 


y “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 6 yr. old 
i 3-4 ft., well berried balled and bur- 
\\ [OS ES, RR a Oa Cee 8? $4.00 ea. * 





4 Express Collect a 
! i) 
+, Medium Size 4 yr. old 2-3 ft. well “\ 
‘; berried balled and burlapped uN 
\). $2.00 ea. 

i Express Collect 

i 

‘ij We have a stock of over 6000 nursery 

\). grown, hardy northern stock, priced 
from $1 fer 3 yr. old 10-30” high to 


\ $350 for fully matured trees. 
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| 
f Send for free booklets | 
id 
EARLE DILATUSH’S ! 
; REAL FARM MARKET 
‘i Robbinsville, N. J. 
i (near Trenton) ‘ 
‘ae Specialists in ee 








chling s 
Garden 
Book 
FREE 


A beautiful book offering a magnificent 
selection of the best in annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs, and vegetables—outstand- 
ing novelties as well as old favorites. 


THE VICTORY GARDEN 
SWEET CORN 


We are introducing a new Sweet Corn of 
exceptional merit—Mason‘s Golden Midget. 
It is ideal for the small garden, growing 
only about 3 ft. high and producing 3 to 
5 perfect miniature ears to the plant. Early 
maturing and delicious in flavor. 


THE FAMOUS BIBB LETTUCE 


Noteworthy for its marvelous lavor and 
now enjoying a great and well merited 
popularity. 










Many other superb home garden vegetables 
and flowers for you to choose from are pre- 
sented in this interesting full-color catalog. 
Supply is limited, so write for your free 
copy today 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Author of “Hardy Californians” “California Shrubs” ete. 


HERE will be Christmas trees this 
month in spite of war clouds, for a 
glad Christmas quickens the springs 
of Faith and Hope. In order to procure 
just the right tree it is necessary to plan 
early. If yours is to be a living Christ- 
mas tree, check your garden space. Is 
there room for an evergreen and if so 
which one suits the place best? A native 
conifer is usually a safe choice, for if 
well placed it looks as though it belonged. 
Unless you live near the desert or high 
in the mountains, the Californian native 
Torreya californica, California Nutmeg, 
makes a splendid Christmas tree. It is 
rare in the wild as well as in the nursery 
but there are good specimens procurable. 
It looks something like Abies nordman- 
niana, for it has the same flat branches 
and long yew-like needles and it grows 
at about the same deliberate rate as this 
handsome fir. Instead of erect fir cones 
it bears smooth, green nutmeg-shaped 
fruit which may, if the tree is happy, 
ripen, drop to the ground and germinate 
beneath the tree. The nutmeg’s chief 
requirements are plenty of leaf mold, a 
little shade and some summer watering. 
Engelmanns spruce, Picea engelmanni, 
native of the Northwest, is carried by 
many nurseries and makes a good living 
Christmas tree for that region. It is a 
denser, narrower tree than the Nutmeg 
and much quicker growing. If you must 
have a cut conifer for a Christmas tree, 
try using a treestand which has water as 
ballast and fasten the base of the tree 
securely in the center of the water. If 
a teaspoonful of a balanced plant food 
is added to each quart of water, the tree 
absorbs the nutrients and holds its needles 
longer. Gather the Christmas decorations 
early enough to give the branches, foliage 
and all, an overnight soaking of cold 
water. This is a big help in keeping them 
fresh for several days. When picking 
greens don’t pass by all those with fra- 
grant foliage; a spray of Rosemary, 
Thyme, Box, Agathosma or Diosma 
(Breath of Heaven) will add sweet scent, 
and smells are important at Christmas 
time. 


Southern California. Only those gar- 
dens in mild coastal regions, low deserts 
and in a few foothill spots are frost free 
and as some December nights may bring 
enough cold to nip tender plants, get 
ready the gunny sacking and newspapers 
for protecting your favorites. Keep 
Sweet Peas fed and the flowers picked 
if you want continued winter bloom. 
This is one of the months when birds 
are bothersome. They are particularly 


fond of Baby-blue-eyes and Ranunculu 
so take steps to protect these seedling- 
with brush, wire or seare-strings betore 
they are attacked. 

This is a busy month for gardeners in 
that area which is affected by the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts. The winter rains 
having moistened the ground, the iron 
should be struck while it’s hot. Go in 
for such South African Daisies as Veni- 
dium, Arctotis, Ursinia, Gazania and 
Dimorphotheca for they are the most 
satisfactory heat, sun and light soil lov- 
ing plants. Marigolds, Zinnias, Petunias 
and the tall, orange-scarlet flowered Ti- 
thonia are also splendid for the garden 
in the desert. 

In the vegetable garden it’s not too 
late to plant more peas and keep on mak- 
ing period sowings of lettuce, radish, 
parsley, cress, endive, carrot, beet, mus- 
tard, bunching onions and Seven-top tur- 
nip. Sprouted seed of chayote is ear- 
ried by some southland seedsmen, or you 
may have a neighbor with an over sup- 
ply. Don’t make the mistake, as many 
did last year, of planting the narrow 
end down and the sprouted end partly 
out of the ground. Tip the seed so that 
the base of the sprouts is covered with 
earth, for that is the spot from which 
the roots come. A good way to hurry 
the growth is to put the seed into a 
bowl of water, sprouts just above the 
water line, and keep in a light, warm 
place until the roots are well developed. 
Plant where the vine has ample climbing 
room, spreading the long roots carefully 
and keep well watered. 


California fog belt. Winter pruning 
of Fuchsias is now in order for many of 
the leaves have dropped, dormant buds 
are formed and bark is thick and hard. 
The amount of wood removed depends 
on the place the plant is going to occupy 
next vear. Fuchsias will stand severe 
pruning and in colder areas are cut to 
the ground. Here the removal of two- 
thirds of the annual growth is all the 
plants need though if you are cramped 
for space, the pruning could be more 
drastic. Remember always the natural 
shape of the plant. Buds must be en- 
couraged in the head of the trailers and 
standard varieties or else the beauty of 
line is lost and too much flowering oc- 
curs at the tips. The vigorous bush 
Fuchsias need a severe going over. 

Prune Hydrangeas now to where two 
stout buds are showing nearest to the 
old wood. 

All the vegetables listed for Sout!i- 
ern California can be used in this sec- 
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BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


Popular Publications 


No. 10. Gardens within a Garden. A general 
guide to the grounds of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. By C. Stuart Gager. 57 pages, 21 
full page illustrations, Folded map. Price, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


No. 12. Lilacs in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Classification, Cultivation, Pathology. By 
Alfred Gundersen, Montague Free, and George 
M. Reed. 33 pages, 14 illustrations. Price, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


No. 13. Trees in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
By Alfred Gundersen and Arthur H. Graves. 
53 pages, 9 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 


No. 14. The local flora section 
flower garden) of the 
Garden. By Henry 
18 illustrations. 
30 cents. 


No. 15. The Herb Garden of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. By Elizabeth Remsen Van 
Brunt and Virginia Riddle Svenson. 42 pages; 
2 illustrations and map. Price, 25 cents; 
by mail, 30 cents, 


No. 16. The Medicinal Plant Garden of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. By Arthur H. 
Graves, Charles W. Ballard, Ralph H. Cheney, 
and F. J. Pokorny. 44 pages; 12 illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


(native wild 
Brooklyn Botanic 
K. Svenson. 27 pages, 
Price, 25 cents; by mail, 


Room 213, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
1000 Washington Ave. Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


CHOICE $q. 
ASSORTED ont 
ff AR 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
fdeal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 


NaughtonFarms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 



















Ly VU 
Chota imas Gifts 


For Flower Arrangement Fans 





Interesting containers and accessories of 
distinction — but right down to war- 
time budgets. Prices from 25¢ to $2.00. 


Ask for folder. | 
Dorothy Biddle Service 


123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y 




















‘MIRACLE’ Bearing Size 


5-in-1 Large Pear Tree 


Think of harvesting a constant succes- 
sion of juicy, luscious, Havorful pears 
from early season to frost—Right Away. 
Big, husky, healthy, six to eigh* foot, 
5 year ol trees, some have already 
borne fruit and others are ready to bear. 4 
‘‘Miracle’’ muulti-fruited trees, each one q 

bearing five different kinds the 
finest that grow—Bartlet Garber, 
Early Harvest, Koontz. You can find room 
for one or more of these marvelous 5-in-1 pear trees in 
even the smallest Zoo Life-time enjoyment for a small 
investment. Each 


ROBERT WAYMAN, “Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. 1., N. Y. 


For Potted Plants 


Enjoy lovely, healthy plants and gor- 
geous bloom despite changing tempera- 
tures by regular pone. with these 
rich, concentrated FOOD TABLETS. 
No odor, safe, easy to use. Satisfaction 
gvaranteed. At Seed, Hardware, Gar- 
den Stores & Florists—25c, 50c, $1.00, 
$2.75—or Plantabbs Co., Balto.-1, Md. 


FULTONS 


PLANIABBS 
























of pears, 
t, Keiffer, 























tion. The fog area is such a propitious 
one for leafy vegetables that special at- 
tention should be paid to the root crops 
in order to vary the supply. 


California, Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin valleys. December is the month 
when Rose bushes should have the sever- 
est pruning of the year. Make your 
cuttings now and prepare large holes, 
well fertilized, for the bare root Roses 
which will be obtainable next month. 
The pruning of other deciduous bushes 
may be done now but let the cutting of 
shrubs of doubtful hardiness go until 
the coldest weather is over. Give Tree 
Peonies, which do better in this region 
than the herbaceous ones, and Bleeding- 
hearts a good coating of manure. Spot 
the Hellebores (Christmas Roses) which 
you like best and plant them later for 


next year; there are several other spe- 
cies besides Helleborus niger on the 


market now. ‘There is still time to get 
some work in on the perennial border 
where there are usually some overgrown 
plants to be divided. 

If shrubs have become massed, thin 
them out and try to preserve the bes auty 
of line on those which you keep, for it 
is much better to have a few well grown, 
fully developed specimens than a clutter- 
ing of the muddled branches belonging 
to many different bushes. A well shaped 


deciduous shrub must have an open 
center and room to spread its side 
branches. If you are making tree and 


shrub additions to the garden, do it now. 
After seeing so many chard-smothered 
vegetable gardens and meeting so many 


chard weary gardeners, I hesitate to 
mention that vigorous leafy vegetable 


again, but you ean still go on putting it 
in, in case your appetite for it is un- 


surfeited. Peas are more enticing and 
they, too, can go in now. Cabbage and 


spinach are also on the December list. 


Pacific Northwest. This moist, winter- 
cool region is the best of all the coast 
sections for Holly growing and North- 
west nurseries are offering several va- 
rieties. While the berries are in their 
prime choose the one for your next 
Christmas garden. Ilex pernyi is semi- 
dwarf, a heavy berry-bearer and has 
large, very prickly leaves. The French 
type of I. aquifolium, English Holly, is 
very good, especially if you plan to sell 
berried branches at Christmas, for the 
berries remain in good shape and the 
sprays ship well. If you like variegated 
Hollies, look up L.a.albo- marginata, the 
silver-edged Holly which is recommended 
for formal plantings, and I.a.aureo-re- 
gina, the Golden Queen Holly with large, 
glossy golden-variegated foliage shading 
in winter to pink. 

Laburnum, Golden-chain, is a small 
tree which many West-coasters would 
like to grow and can’t—that is they can’t 
make a good job of it. It does so well 
in the Northwest that it should be more 
freely used. Choose L.vossi rather than 
the old L.vulgare. 

In the warmer sections of the North- 
west, onions, lettuce and a few of the 
hardiest leaty vegetables may still be 
added to the Victory garden but winter 
is a wet time and the garden on a sunny 
slope is going to be the most successful. 








Do You Have Trouble 
“heading” Lettuce? 


Does it go to seed, 
rather than head-up in 
warm weather? 

Does it burn at the tips? 
1944 All 
“GREAT 
Introduced by U. S. Dept. 
heat resisting sort; 
seed, & resistant to 
Now the amateur can raise 





Then—change to the new 
America Iceberg type Lettuce 
LAKES”’ 


of Agric. as a 
slow to go to 
tip-burn. 
crispy head lettuce too, pkt 25¢. 


Stocks limited. Send today for a 
packet which also entitles you to a 
copy of— 


**"YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


Dept. A BU aie) aah iillagee 


23-25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


ad SOIL PREPARATION 


se Ariens 
Tiller. ha One opera 
tion prepa 

pletely pulverized fovet 
seed bed—no plow sole 
—no hard chunks —op- 
erates easily in smali 
space—3 models. Write 


ARIENS CO. 
























BRILLION, WISCONSIN 











Sntroducing 
1944 
HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS 


100%—Informal Decorative; Bloom 11%x6”, 
Bush 51/. feet; Color, clear Rosy Pink; 
dark green insect-resistant foliage 
oot—$10.00 Plant—$5. 00 
TUXEDO — Informal Decorative; Bloom 
10’x5”, Bush 41. feet; Color, Cardinal Red 
tipped’ and edged gold with a light silver 
reverse; insect-resistant foliage. 
Plants only—$5.00 
Both listed in this issue of Flower Grower 
under the Mid-West Honor Roll. Both 
Dahlias are reliable producers of quality 
blooms on good stems. Excellent growing 
habits. 
SPECIAL OFFER—3 Plants of either one or 
both, $10.00 or 4 Plants, $12.00 


PRICE LIST AVAILABLE 
FEBRUARY, 1944 


BEAVER DAHLIA GARDENS 


964-F Sixth Street Beaver, Pennsylvania 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY 


But enjoy your Dahlias also 
Till Jan. 15th only 
SUUseWitit COLOR SKETCH. AILSA, BELLE, MME. 
Fane ene 100 5 inch pot labels, prepaid $5.00 
J. E. HULIN, 5964 Delridge Way 
Seattle 6, Wash. 


PAGE'S sees 


QUALITY YOU 
CAN COUNT ON! 


Don’t waste valuable time with seeds 
of low quality—go to your dealer and 
ask for Page’s seeds for your vege- 
table or flower garden. 

Page’s seeds at your dealers will include all the 
best known, proven varieties. 

AVAILABLE IN PACKETS OR BULK 

Remember—for garden, field, lawn grass or flower 
seeds—see your oe Dealer or write for his name. 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 


‘‘At Your Service Since 1896’ 
P.O. Box B-16 GREENE, N. Y. 
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ORDER NOW 


be sure of your 
supply! 


Vegetables, lawns and flowers 
need the extras of these complete 
plant foods. Your dealer has am- 
ple supplies at present. Order 
from him today! 













For lawns and 
flowers 


Both are famous products of Swift & Company 


s-- Feed the Wild Song Birds 
Ss "™e with a 2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 

. y $2.00 postpaid 

Made of Wood Stained Brown 
Holds 2 qts. Feed, 1 Ib. Suet Size 11”x 
11”. Wren House in Summer Feeder 
i . Two Other Styles. 
Window $2.00 Tree $2.00 
All 3 Feeders $5.00 Postpaid 


RODERICK PAYNE 














pa nead Lane Est. wa” an tee, Ohio 
SMALL DAHLIAS 
BEST NEW MINIATURES 
LUSTRE. Bright yellow. Free flowering on long stems. 


Won 2 firsts and a silver medal at N. Y. Root $3.00. 
CHICO. Rich Rose Red. Free bloomer on good stems. 
Won 2 firsts and a bronze medal at N. Y. 


CHAPPAQUA GARDENS 


Roots $3.00 


N. Y. 


* CAMELLIA 
6 JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 


white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 

Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


eGLADSe 
This is the year to buy glads! 
Though the demand is big and the 
supply short, it is going to'be much 
worse next year with higher prices 
and fewer varieties. Due to the tre- 
mendous demand for cut flowers we 
are discarding some good garden 
varieties and concentrating on com- 
mercial kinds. My new catalogue 
will be out in January. Better send 


me your name if not already on my 
list. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Burlington, Vermont 


Chappaqua, 
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December in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


ULL days are not eonducive to the 

best results in any kind of green- 

house but since there are always 
many days of sunshine during the season, 
we must simply take the bad with the 
good. Dull days are rarely very cold, so 
we should guard against too-high tem- 
peratures. This means that the heating 
unit must be controlled with eare. Venti- 
lation is desirable, but avoid eold drafts. 
With a little practice, the gardener can 
soon tell how big an aperture is advisable. 
In this connection it is likely that early 
afternoon is the time to close the venti- 
lator and so arrangements should be 
made to attend to this regularly. 

If orchids or other tropical plants are 
being grown, damping of bare spaces may 
not be done so frequently as heretofore; 
especially is this the case if the amount 
of fuel is restricted. It has been found 
that most plants will tolerate a decidedly 
lower temperature—even as much as 10 
degrees—if the humidity is decreased in 
proportion. 

Most of us now have our Primroses, 
Cinerarias and other spring flowering an- 
nuals in their flowering size pots. Some 
people may be tempted to increase the 
size of pot once more but that means the 
need of extra space which is always at 
a premium on the bench. It should be 
remembered that fine exhibition specimens 
usually mean cutting down on the num- 
ber of kinds of plants we can grow and, 
of course, this is not what the keen gar- 
dener cares to do. Many of us ean become 
very enthusiastic over what another might 
condemn as a miserable specimen. That 
may be; but it is a personal satisfaction 
to grow a wide selection. By so doing 
we ¢an more easily diseuss greenhouse 
plants intelligently with a wider group 
of growers. 

If bulbs were planted and buried out- 
doors, we should now arrange to bring 
some indoors for forcing. Do not attempt 
this, however, before eight weeks have 
elapsed since they were planted. It is 
important that they should have ecom- 


pleted a thorough mass of roots that are . 


appearing on the surface of the soil in 
the container as well as forcing their way 
through the draimage holes. It does not 
pay to foree such bulbs as Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, or Daffodils too early. It is true 
that we may see some of them in the 
florist’s window at Christmas but. these 
bulbs will have had special preparation 
and perfeet conditions for growing. Then 
again, only certain varieties can be forced 
so early. 

I am satisfied to enjoy the first of these 
bulbous flowers early in February. It 1s 
not safe to subject these to as high a 
temperature as 55° to 60° until they have 
started top growth and show the flower 
bud. When the bud appears in Daffodils, 
they can be foreed into flower in from 
3 to 4 weeks if a 55 to 60 degree tem- 
perature is maintained. At this period 
of the forcing ample supplies of water 
should be provided and at no time allow 
them to become dry. Of course, we as- 
sume that good drainage was provided 


in the beginning. 

Poinsettias will be few and expensiv: 
to buy so anyone who has one or tw: 
coming along will be fortunate. Th 
flower heads and bracts should be devel 
oping. In fact, by December 1 thes 
should be fairly well advanced. Subject 
them to direct sunlight with a tempera 
ture of 55° at night. Guard against thei 
becoming too dry or else the bottom 
leaves will drop off. 

Some of the perennial herbs commonly 
used in the kitchen can be foreed, begin 
ning about the middle of December. Thi: 
is especially easy in regions where ther 
has been frost through November. After 
being subjected to frost they will respond 
to warmth and water. Some of the easie1 
kinds inelude Tarragon, Chives and Mint. 

In a house with a 50 to 55° tempera 
ture, it is surprising how soon these be- 
gin to grow when clumps are lifted from 
outdoors and placed in eontainers or 
simply leid by the side of the path with 
some soil over the roots. 

Where a frame is used for the protee- 
tion of Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Canter- 
bury Bells, Sweet Wilham, Foxgloves 
and others of these so-called biennials 
sown last summer, it is better to scatter 
over them a fairly thick layer of leaves 
or other dry material such as _ straw. 
About 2 inches of this is ample—it is 
possible to over-do it—to prevent freez- 
ing and thawing of the soil and conse- 
quent disturbance of the roots. 

Many gardeners place Freesias, Lache- 
nalias and others of the South African 
group that prefer cool conditions in a 
frame immediately after potting. This is 
usually an excellent place to start them 
into growth. Unless protection from frost 
ean be given it is better now to bring 
them into the greenhouse. This applies 
to the colder regions and it is better to 
be safe than sorry. 

Gloxinia seedlings that flowered from 
a spring sowing will have reached their 
first resting season. They must not re- 
ceive water and should be kept dry but 
only to the extent that they do not 
shrivel. Some people leave them in the 
pots until repotting time in spring and 
this is a good way provided the room 
temperature is right. A safe way is to 
shake away all soil from the corms and 
bury these in a box of sand or dry peat. 
They will usually stay fairly plump in 
such a place. I like to give the summer 


flowering tuberous Begonias and_ the 
Caladiums a similar treatment because 


too often our sheds or storage rooms are 
too cold or too warm for exposure of any 
of these. 

If you grow any other Begonias, it is 
wise to know the kinds of roots they pos- 
sess. This will be a fairly good guide as 
to the treatment required from mid- 
December on. Fibrous and rhizomatous 
rooted kinds should never become quite 
dry at the roots, while the tuberous 
rooted sorts are now approaching the 
season when less water is needed and in 
some eases none should be given until 
new growth is expected to start. 
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food for all 
people in all 
parts of the 
world. 
Grown, ripened, 
and harvested in 
California Sunshine, 
HALLAWELL’S SEEDS 
are fresh, dependable, 
full of vitality. They 
thrive in all climates. 


We ship anywhere 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256C MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 1]], CALIFORNIA 


Postcard 


TODAY 








A practical greenhouse 

of high quality at a low 

price. Made in sections 

ready for easy assembly 
Size 5x13 ft 

Send for catalog E-O 

LORD & BURNHAM co. 


Irvington, 








Des Plaines, III. 








PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,” so hundreds 
have written us; a Catalog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 


meme DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 









NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and unusual bi- 
colors. Write for complete list, 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Grow Only the Best 


Write today for our Beauti« 


Finest of 
ful Colored Spring Catalog. 
PEONIES I's FREE. fhe go tee tae 


varieties of Peonies and Own 
AND Root French Lilacs, as well 


he finer Perennials, 
FRENCH Diewesien Crabs. — s 
LILACS 


BRAND'S PEONY FARMS 
(34 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


New for 1944 
Giant BALLAY Dahlias 


BEAU BRILLIANT 
FAVORITA 
GAYLORD BALLAY 
MAGNA CHARTA 


Send for our new free Catalogue for 
complete descriptions. 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


Palo Alto California 
RG ONENESS RS IR 
































Your Garden of Verse* 


Lazy Gardener 


I am weary of the battle 
With the moles and drouth and weeds, 
With the endless round of spraying, 
I am tired of clipping seeds. 
I shudder when a striped snake 
Goes creeping through the grass, 
The hedge needs trimming every week, 
So many things harass 
The summer gardener, and now, for fun, 
Bring forth the pots and saucers— 
Winter gardening has begun. 
I want to see gardenias 
Basking in my tropic breeze, 
I must watch the window ledges 
Lest a plant or two should freeze. 
I will let the winter sunshine 
Coax geraniums into flower; 
With a quart of tepid water, 
I can make a summer shower. 
Now and then I may dust aphids, 
Or, perhaps a mealy bug 
And brush the faded blossoms 
From my best French wilton rug. 
But window gardening seems so pleasant 
In the early days of fall, 
Yet, I know that with the robin 
I'll be answering the call. 
Then away with fancy pottery 
And those irksome little chores, 
For I'll be sighing for the pleasures 
Of a garden out-of-doors. 
—ALMA B. EYMANN 


Winter Flowers 


Such dainty blossoms fair and frail 
Are borne to us on winter’s gale: 


When snow swirls down on bush and tree 
An elfin forest one can see 

With here and there a branch of bloom 

Fit to adorn a fairy-room. 

After the frost king walks at night 

Rare garlands sparkle silvery white, 
And pearly buds on weeds and grass 
Show plainly where his footprints pass. 
Chill ice storm bringing crystal showers 
Leaves vine and spray in glistening bowers. 


Without the gardener’s seed or hoe 
What lovely flowers can winter grow! 
—Mary (. SHAW 


In Defense of Common Flowers 


My soul must be a common thing, 

I must be formed of dullest clay; 
An orchid leaves me quite unmoved, 
While larkspurs urge my lips to pray. 
No frail gardenia ever yet 

Has caused a song to rise in me, 
But once in March’s bitter gale 

A violet taught me gallantry. 

Oh, what can rare camellia mean 
To one who loves a pansy head- 
Who understands the sturdy pulse 
That. throbs within a zinnia bed} 


—Lois SNELLING 


Ivy 


Barren, the season is, you say, 
And yet my ivy climbs today 
As greenly as it did in June. 
No lark ascending sings a tune, 
N« flowering bush is fragrant now, 
No leaves are thick on branch and bough, 
Yet ivy on this winter day 
Is testament to flout decay. 
—Lovise Darcy 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 





| PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 





Introducing 


“JAMES ROSS” 


The Outstanding New Red Dahlia for 1944 


I have grown all the best reds for the past 15 
years and none can compare with JAMES ROSS, 
Dark velvet red from center to tip; will not burn 
in the sun, will not fade. I have grown this 
dahlia for 4 years and have never seen an open 


| center. Produces large blooms from early to late— 


prolific bloomer. Informal Decorative, grows 
easily from 12 to 13 inches, 7 fo 8 inches depth. 
Has a wonderful stem which holds the blooms 
well out of the foliage. Insects do not bother this 
dahlia. Height, 4 to 5 ft. 

Won first in a vase of 3 in seedling class and 
also first in open class in Pittsburgh, Pa. show last 
year. It has been grown by 10 of: the leading 
dahlia growers in this country on trial. They all 
say it is the champion of all reds. (Their names 
and addresses on request.) 


Roots $10.00 net. Plants $5.00 nef. 
or 3 plants for $12.50 net; clumps $20.00 net 


Send for our Price List 
DORFF DAHLIA GARDENS 


(Ross H. Dorff) 
EAST LIVERPOOL CHIO 











RANUNCULUS BULBS 


Finest strain—full color range 
Sure to bloom 


$1.00 postpaic 


1 
4 
-S ASS Free reference garden book * 
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Dept. F. Zone 1. 
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PASADEWNA, CALIFORNIA 





INTRODUCTIONS 


Mayor Ring...... (asaeaeeaawe $10.00 net 
a Pr ere 10.00 net 
Patricia Colette........ bin 10.00 net 


Garfield Heights Dahlia Gardens 


9902 Robinson Ave. P. O. Cleveland 5, Ohio 








Outstanding New Rose 
PASADENA TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Cecile Brun- 
ner, bush type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped bud unfold 
into large velvety red fragrant flowers. 


DORMANT PLANTS = gong 





for catalog of 


$1.85 each ROSES and other inter- 
esting California plants 
3 for $4.50 illustrated in color, 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, 4, California 








Grow Pansy Plants from 


Seed sared from selected plants. Extra 
large flowers, with all beautiful colors 
and shades found in Pitzonka’s lansies, 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 

Pitzonka’s Pansies are diff€rent. Ask for our 
Pansy booklet in color 

PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. ©. Box 1123 Bristol, Penna. 


* 
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/ 


Gres TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 










Ideal for 





the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MPG. CO. 
Box 1207 


Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Classified Advertising Section 


E 





Md 





b 
RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, lic per 


word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
erder for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. : 





Geraniums 





GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 
foliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 





African Violets 


SAINTPAULIAS—Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, Ionan- 
tha, Peptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Trilby, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 











Baby Evergreens 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 





wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- * 


ing. Descriptive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 


BEST 4 NEW BEGONIAS FOR HOUSE are: “IT’— 
lovely green silver splotched leaf, lot of pink fragrant flowers 
year around, Each $1; larger $2. PURPLE GLORY REX— 
purple black lavender zoned leaves, pink fragrant flowers, 
each $1. SNOWBLUSH—double white pink centered of 
semperflorens each $1; larger $2. RUBY JEWEL CALLA, 
double red flowered calla begonia, each $1: larger $2. 
Prepaid. LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Oregon. 








300 RARE NAMED VARIETIES. SPECIAL: 6 Plants $3.50 
(our selection). OUR NEW BEGONIA PEARL HARBOR 
$3 each. GREENTREE FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, 








Bulbs 


SACRED LILY OF INDIA_(Amorphophallus  Rivieri) 
Blooming size $1.00 postpaid. Larger $1.50 and $2.00. No 
list. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, Palisades Park, New 
Jersey. 











Cactus 
“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 


pages, 65 pictures showing care and_ propagation, 25c. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, California. 














CHRISTMAS GIFT COLLECTIONS—mailed direct post- 
paid. 20 labe:led common ad botanical names global origens 
for dish or window gardens $2.50—informative book included. 
3” to 6- tiny miniature ‘‘Christmas’’ trees, Elephant bush, 
Joshua Tree, Sedum Pine, etc. 10 for $1. Somewhat larger 
asstd. 5 tor $1. Unusual Rare Novelties Tiger Jaws, Living 
stones, etc., 5 for $1. All Cacti collection 10 for $1. “*Hairy’’ 
—5 for $1. Booklet on culture and names free with $3 
orders. COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 





VICTORY GARDEN WITH FLOWERS-—-Rare Gift to Any 
Gardener or Flower Lover—13 Packets of Prize Winning 
California Sunripened seeds in an 8 colored lithographed 
package 6x10. Think of it, 6 large packets are finest selec- 
tion of flower seeds in beautifully mixed colors—Giant 
Asters, Sweet Peas, Marigolds, Snapdragons, Delphinium 
and Giant Zinnias with 6 packets of Universally successful 
vegetable seeds—beets, carrots, lettuce, onions, radishes, big 
red tomatoes; also 1 packet of annual California wild flow- 
ers. We will mail this selection anywhere in the United 
States for a One Dollar, Bill. Greatest seed offer we have 
ever offered. FRASER & SON, California seed Growers for 
58 years, 1000 East Colorado, Zone 1, Pasadena, California. 


ioe Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.30. 
10 Large Flowering, labelled, $1.69. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey 

















WHITE CHRISTMAS—1944 introduction. Certificate Win- 
ner. On FLOWER GROWER Honor Rolls. Strong Divisions 
$10, Clumps $25, net. MAX O. SCHEFFEL, Box 169, 
Emerson, N. J. 





WRITE YOUR WANTS IN DIVISIONS—No clumps this 
season—Moving November Ist to So. Delsea Drive, Clavton, 
N. Y. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Palisades Park, N. J. 








Fertilizers 





FERTO-POTS for transplanting early vegetables. Plant eats 
Pot. Get two crops same season from your Victory garden 
the scientific way. Free folder tells how. Trial 24 pots 
(three sizes) postpaid $1.00; order today. Also COW Manure 
rotted shredded 100 lb. bag $1.50; two bags $2.50. ALLEN 
COMPANY, Pittstown, N. J 


GERANIUMS: Special Collection of 12 choice scented 
varieties $3. Collection of 8 fancy-leaved varieties $3. For 
price list send 10c for mailing. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 
Magnolia, Mass. 








Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—tThe best of the old and the new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACKEN- 
BUSH, New Cumberland, Penna. 














House Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS—Billbergia distachia, Billbergia nutans, 
Bletilla hyacinthina, Cyclamen hybrid, Epidendrum O’Bri- 
anianum rooted cutting, Marcica gracillis, Sansevieria para- 
and Pink Calla, 50c each, any 5 for $2. Free delivery on 
orders of $1 or over. We list many lovely bulbous and 
rhizamateus house plants in our catalog which is yours for 
the asking. OAKHURST GARDENS, ARCADIA, CALI- 
FORNIA. 








Lilies 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM—the all summer garden lily. 
Early hybrids for July, Intermediate for August, Late for 
September—3-6 inch bulbs fhowering size $2. doz; $12.50 
per hundred, prepaid. Easter Lily new hybrids for June 
earliest white lily: lily mosaic tolerant, each $1. Seed $1 
pkg; ounce $10. LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Oregon. 














Louisiana Iris 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LOUISIANA IRIS. Assorted 
colors 15 for $1. Native Spider Lily 12 for $1. EDMOND 
RIGGS, St. Martinville, Louisiana. 








Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS—$1 per 100 postpaid. Our field-grown 
plants produce gorgeous mixed color blooms of giant size. 
Satisfied customers in 25 states. Order today. Send check, 
money order, currency. GINN’'S PANSY GARDEN, Tyler, 
Texas. 








Rosary Vine 





ROSARY VINE—We are offering rooted cuttings of five 
species of Ceropegia. This collection includes C. Barkleyi, 
C. Coffrorum, C. debilis, C, Woodii an CC, Sp. They are 
tuberous succulents suitable for hanging baskets or as 
climbers. Ideal as house plants. One each of the above 5 
delivered postpaid for $1. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA. 








Soil Products 


STERILIZED and HORMONE treated plant humus. For use 
with potted plants, cuttings or starting seeds. Try it and 
give your friends a package for Christmas. 40 oz, package 
35c postpaid. 24 oz. pkg. sterilized Potting Soil 25c post- 
paid. H. W. Codding & Sons, Copley, Ohio. Peat & Soil 
Products. 











Special Offers 


EXQUISITE DAPHNE ODORA—Large 2 yr. plants $3 
postpaid. Regal lilies 25¢ up. ROY WILKINS, Newberg, 
Oregon. 








30 PACKETS Different Flower Seeds, 10 Oxalis Dieppe, 10 
American Shamrock—all for $1. L. FREUDENBURG, 
BATTLE CREEK, NEBRASKA. 


Tulbaghia Violacea 


TULBAGHIA VIOLACEA—An evergreen, everblooming in- 
troduction from South Africa. See page 480 October 
FLOWER GROWER. 5 for $1 = delivered. OAKHURST 
GARDENS, ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 

















Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 











$3.50 for two years. 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. “enclose $2.00 for one year— 










































ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 


2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-57 Ambler, Pa. 





Illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 

trations and 21 black and white _ illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Illinois 














Plant for Permanence 


(Continued from page 539) 


spite their woodland ancestry, 
American Hollies grow well in city 
gardens if care is taken to keep the 
soil porous and they are protected 
from sweeping winds. 

A number of superior varieties 
of American Holly are now avail- 
able from nurseries. Clark Holly is 
a compact, bushy variety with large, 
bright berries which is very fine for 
small gardens and very handsome 
as a hedge. <A Holly hedge, by the 
way, is one of the most beautiful 
features a garden can possess. Gris- 
com Holly is a tree type with un- 
usually abundant berries, derived 
from a magnificent parent towering 
to a height of nearly 80 feet in cen- 
tral New Jersey. Strangely enough, 
American Hollies with male and 
female flowers borne on the same 
tree are also known, and in time 
this form may be developed into 
a very useful garden plant. 
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Flowerfield’s Seed Packets 


F it is thoughtful details that make ‘for 

popularity, Flowerfield’s (Flowerfield, 
Long Island, New York) seed packets, with 
their permanently-printed wood labels 
attached, should make them immensely 
popular with busy gardeners. Imagine 
how helpful it would be to one who sows 
fifty or more kinds of flower seeds, as a 
lot of us do, to have ready-made labels to 
mark the rows. 


Foxtail Lilies From Seed 


ROWING Foxtail Lilies from seeds is 

an interesting experience even though 
it is filled with uncertainty and some wait- 
ing. But seedage is always fraught with 
uncertainty and time is of little conse- 
quence to ‘the earnest gardener. To make 
a start in that direction one should have 
Pearce’s (Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J.) catalogue, wherein will be found 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


seeds of six kinds. Starting with that, the 
planting information which goes with seed 
orders from that firm, and fall planting of 
the seeds, it should not be many years before 
one is enjoying the spectacular effects ob- 
tainable from Eremurus. 


Dahlia, Bess Smith 


FRIEND, whose judgment I largely de- 

pend upon in Dahlia matters, tells me 
that the new variety Bess Smith (put on 
the market, I believe, by J. B. Anderson, 
459 Fairview Ave., Westwood, N. J.) has 
shown itself this year to be one of the best 
white informal decoratives (white of any 
class, he says, in fact) to date. Being well 
versed in such matters, he looks to the fine 
points, such as a tight-centered flower that 
is generally outward facing and such other 
qualities as non-burning flowers of good 


substance. In addition, it has long, stiff 
stems. All of which goes into the making 


of a good Dahlia, I am told. 





Experiences With Tulbaghia 


This apparently rare plant has been 
grown by many readers. A few selected 
letters, in response to Mr. Wood’s Octo- 
ber article, follow.—Eprror. 


This Tulbaghia Blooms Constantly 


i regard to Tulbaghia violacea men- 
tioned in C. W. Wood’s October column, 
here is the experience I have had with it. 

In 1940 I purchased a single bulb and 
potted it in ordinary soil in a 3-inch pot. 
It seemed rather slow to start, but after 
about two months threw up its first bloom. 
There are now seven bulbs in the cluster 
and it blooms constantly. It has not been 
without bloom for more than a month at 
most. I would say the blooms are a true 
orchid color, too. 

I know nothing of its culture either, but 
don’t believe it likes to be coddled. Mine 
has been in window boxes and various pots 
and never resented the transplanting, go- 
ing on with its blooming as if nothing had 
happened. It blooms as freely at 30 de- 
grees in winter as at 100 degrees in sum- 
mer, and has never been bothered with 
insects or diseases of any-kind. I try to 
keep it watered, but if it dries out for a 
time, no harm is done. 

In short it is a must-have for my win- 
dow garden and can take more punishment 
and neglect than any bulb I have ever 
grown.—JOYCOLYNN EmMons, (Ore.) 


Satisfied With Tulbaghia 


NOTICE that you are asking readers 

to give their experiences with Tulba- 
ghia violacae. I bought a bulb about a 
year ago from Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, 
Calif., and kept it in a pot in my small 
greenhouse during the winter. It did not 
bloom all winter. Last spring I put it in 
a large bucket with a number of other 
bulbs, mostly Amaryllis, and during the 


summer it was outdoors in the shade of a 
tree (in the same bucket). It bloomed 
twice during July and August, and was 
a lovely lavender or violet color, a clear 
pleasing shade. The flowers lasted almost 
a week. During these months the tem- 
perature ranged from 100 to 110 degrees 
in the shade and we had very little rain. 
The bucket was watered well every morn- 
ing as I was keeping the Amaryllis grow- 
ing. The bucket of bulbs is now in an 
east exposure bay window. It has not 
bloomed since it was brought into the 
house, although the leaves are still green. 
Perhaps it will later. Anything that is 
pretty and will bloom in 110 degree weather 
is worth having, I think—(Mrs.) V. A. 
WALKER, (Kans.) 


Tulbaghia Fails to Bloom 


MUST disagree with Mr. Wood regard- 

ing the blooming qualities of Tulbaghia 
violacea, because I have had my plant a 
year and it has had exactly four blooms. 
Amaryllis, Veltheimia and Christmas Cac- 
tus do nicely in the same window. It is 
really very pretty when it does bloom, but 
with limited room for house plants I don’t 
feel that it pays its way.—May S. SIkc- 
FRIED, (Va.) 





Veltheimia Grown From Seed 
ELTHEIMIA viridifolia is, indeed, all 


that you say it is. It also grows 
readily from seed, and is ornamental al- 
most from the start. 

Another similar plant, which is equally 
easy, is Eucomis undulata. The young 
plants resemble each other, but the blos- 
soms Of Veltheimia are more showy. The 
queer pineapple-like seed of the Eucomis 
is both interesting and strange. 

I find growing houseplants from ‘seed a 
worthwhile hobby.—(Mkrs.) -L. T. Swiney, 
( Mont.) 








GIFTS for the GARDEN 


A collection of Salbach patented glad- 
iolus would be most acceptable. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


sent prepaid 


Five superb new Salbach 
patented gladiolus 


CALIFORNIA big geranium pink 
HELEN OF TROY pleasing apricot 
SIR GALAHAD 


spectacular cream with scarlet heart 


GRAND OPERA 
very tall large deep La France pink 
KING OF HEARTS 
immense light coral red 


One large bulb each, labeled................. $1.25 
Three large bulbs each (15 bulbs) label@d..... $3.50 
Twelve large bulbs each (60 bulbs) labeled. .$12.50 


Catalog listing the finest, Gladiolus, 
Dahlias and selected vegetabie and 
flower seeds sent free. Keserve your 
copy NOW. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave Berkeley 8 Calif. 





















PErOning, 


Exquisitely ruffied and 
fringed, richly veined.Glor- 
fous giant 5-inch blooms in 
shades of Scarlet, Pink, 
Lavender, Copper Colors, 
etc., mixed--a 25c-Packet of Seeds 
postpaid for just10c--Send dime today. 





Burpee's Seed 
Catalog FREE 





W. Atiee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 











Park’s Book of Autumn 


offers Finest Tulips, Hyacinths, Iris, Lilies 
and many other bulbs; also seeds for fall 
sowing. 


Send for your FREE copy 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood, S. C. 


ROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 
ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the best varieties in 
each class—with accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations. Includes the finer new intro- 


ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
eG shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 














is the time to plan your 1944 Rose Garden—this 
is your guide. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 411, Pa. 
hr -O—rC(“CSOr'rrrrrwvlmnm"?OCV01?meoOO 


IMPERATOR 
¢ (Vivid Deep Blue) 
Z D. HARING 
%)\ (Sparkling White) 

+ YELLOW QUEEN 
(Golden Yellow) 
Three brilliant varieties tor 
lovers of Dutch Iris. Very 
hardy. easy to grow, and 
reaching 24 in for excellent 
Cut Flowers. Order Early 

- . for Fall Planting! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
$1.00 
40 BULBS 


135 BULBS for $3.00 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 





FREE! 


Write for NEW 
1943 Fall Gar- 
den Book just 
off press! 








F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box IIIS-F — Sacramento, Calif. 
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Burpee’s Tampala 


: was my privilege to have Burpee’s new 
vegetable Tampala, a horticultural va- 
riety of Amaranthus gangeticus, in my 
trial garden this year. I should add also 
that it 
remember when I have found a new vege- 
table of more promise. Planted directly in 
the earden after settled weather arrived, it 


was a pleasure, because I do nat 


quickly came into production of its quite 
large leaves and has continued giving meal 
after meal of greens until the present (early 
October ). 
good basis for final judgment of any plant, 
vives me the idea that Tampala will 


One year’s experience is not a 


hut. it 
eain wide acceptance among home garden 
ers, not only because it is a summer-long 
producer, but also for its splendid quality. 
Here we found it more palatable than spin- 
Swiss 


ach and a runner-up to the best 


Chard. 
Savoy Cabbage 


A FRIEND, recently returned from a 
A summer-long stay in England on gov- 
ernment business, had dinner with us on 
one of the numerous occasions when boiled 
Savoy cabbage (Improved American Savoy 
from Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and 
New York) was a part of the meal. Despite 
eating cabbage three times every day on 
the other side, according to his account, he 
voted it the best cabbage he had ever eaten. 
If you never have grown Savoy cabbage you 
have a treat in store for you, 


Clematis Lawsoniana 


HE problem of bare walls, trellises and 


similar places is solved in various 
ways by different gardeners, often depend- 
ing upon their likes and dislikes, but prob- 
ably never more felicitously than through 
the use of the climbing Clematis. For in- 


stance, Clematis lawsoniana (available from 





HERE seems to be an opinion 
abroad 
that the Rock Jasmines are too diffi- 
cult of culture for American condi- 
tions. That is no doubt true if one 


among rock gardeners 


ventures among the Aretian group, 
but it can hardly pass for the truth 
kinds from 
the Himalayas or from the European 
Alps. Take Androsace villosa, for in- 


Few alpines of easy culture 


among the silver-woolly 


stance, 
are lovelier than this one when its 
little woolly rosettes are studded all 
over with ivory-white flowers, on 3- 
inch stems, in spring. The term “easy 
culture” was used in the preceding 
sentence in the light of several years’ 
experience with this silver beauty. 
It all leads me to believe that much 
nonsense has been written about the 


hear about it. 





W hat’s Your Ex perience With Androsaces? 


* If you can grow Rock Jasmines without a struggle, we would like to 
Won't you write us giving your experiences ? 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


James I. George & Son, Box F, Fairport, 
N. Y.) planted in some light shade in a 
soil on the limey side, should soon solve 
the problem of covering an unsightly stump, 
fence or wall and, all the time it is doing 
that, it will be making merry with its large, 
mauve-blue flowers. A request to these 
folks will bring you a booklet showing how 
easy it is to do things with these useful 
climbers. 


Oregon Christmas Corsage 


()* E of the loveliest made-up pieces that 
I saw last Christmas came from Red- 
wood Garden, Rt. 10, Box 210, Milwaukee, 
Ore. It was in a form they called Christ- 
Made of variegated English 
Holly with its bright red berries, tiny cones 


mas Corsage. 


and fragrant Juniper berries on an_ever- 
green background, it not only made a color- 
ful piece but it was quite long lasting as 
well. There is no time to lose if you want 
to enjoy one this Christmas. 


Cape Cod Weathervanes 
A* a Christmas gift suggestion for a fas- 
4 


tidious friend or for yourself, why not 
consider one of those unique weathervanes 
that come from the workshop of Cape Cod 
Weathervanes, 408 Hawthorn St., Dept. F., 
New Bedford, Massachusetts ” 
folder last year showing about forty de- 


They had a 
signs, one or more of which would surely 
fit any need. 


For the Flower Arrangement Fan 


OOKING for 
—~ dinary for that 


something out-of-the-or- 
out-of-the-ordinary 
If they 
happen to be flower arrangers (and most 


friend who has about everything? 


gardeners are now), you need look no fur- 
ther than the “enchanting little angels of 


‘ 


>t 
al 
“ 





aloofness of this group of Androsaces. 
The very fact that every writer on 
the subject tells us that they need 
so-and-so to make them happy and 
their verdicts are at such variance 
tells one that the plants are quite 
tolerant. In my own ease, I find them 
quite happy in perfectly drained soil 
on a northward slope, where they are 
shielded from the heat of mid-day but 
vet the morning and evening sun. A 
fair quantity of leaf mold in the soil 
or attention to supplying moisture in 
dry weather, or both, is their only 
other need, according to my experi- 
If you would like to try your 
skill on the Rock Jasmines, among 
the loveliest of alpines, you will find 
a good selection in the catalogue of 
Mitchell Nurseries, 


ence, 


Barre, Vermont. 


EpTror. 














marble-like beauty and texture” which the 
Dorothy Biddle Service, 121 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y., are putting on 
the market. They have a folder, I think, 
that will provide more details. 


Dahlia, Daisy Mae 


| AM often accused of being prejudiced 
Dahlias, but that is only half 
true, for when a variety is a really good 


against 


cut flower, I can enthuse over it as much 
as the most ardent Dahlia fan. It is only 
when one is merely noted for its immense 
size or bizarre coloring that it leaves me 
cold. Now Daisy Mae, a lovely miniature 
Cactus of charming vellow hue, for instance, 
sets me all a-twitter, as it surely would vou, 
if you are an admirer of good cut flowers. 
IT have watched it this vear in the garden 
of a friend who got it from the originator, 
Golden Rule Dahlia Farm, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Perhaps the gods will let me grow it next 
year. 
Sunset Lily 

NE of the noblest sights in my 1943 

experiences was a 
Sunset Lilies 
teum) in a friend’s garden. 


large planting of 
(Lilium pardalinum § gigan- 
The dozen or 
more bulbs which he purchased last year 
from Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, 
Long Island, N. Y., evidently had just what 
they wanted (a deep soil rich in humus 
in part shade and sufficient moisture to 
maintain uninterrupted growth), for they 
were close to 6 feet tall and earried an 
immense number of vellow-centered, brown- 
spotted orange-red flowers when T saw them 
in July. 
Lilies of easy culture, one could not go far 


wrong by planting it liberally. 


Since this is one of the hetter 


Gladiolus Grand Opera 
| CANNOT let the Gladiolus season pass 


without saying another good word for 
variety Grand Opera, which I had several 
vears ago from Carl Salbach, 657 Wood- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. It is, in my 
estimation, one of the best pinks now in 
commerce. Just to see what could be done 
with it by careful feeding, we grew spikes 
over 6 feet tall this year, which carried six 
and seven flowers as much as 8 _ inches 
And the eolor (do not ask me what 
the color chart 
trancing shade of pink. All of whieh goes 
into the Gladiolus 
variety. 


across, 
. ; : 
makes 1t) 18 a most en- 


making of a superb 


Pineapple Sage 


EING Scotch, I like to combine utility 
with beauty by growing as many herbs 
as possible in the winter window garden. 
Not all herbs can qualify for the role, for 
some lack beauty even though they are use 
ful and some do not 
window garden conditions; but the Pine- 
apple Sage (obtainable from Magnolia Nur- 
series, Magnolia, Mass.) meets all ther 
quirements to a remarkable degree by com- 
bining ease of culture with a pleasing Pine- 
apple scent in the foliage and spikes of 
pretty red flowers. 


behave well under 


W. Woop 
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with 
J.& P. MODERN 
ROSE PLANTS 


; J Send your friends this crystal-clear 


/ Plastic Gift Box 


containing the popular 


Special Offers for Christmas Giving 


4 X-21—1 Plant, Mary Margaret McBride, 1942 
ll-America winner, coral-pink........ $1 50 
X-22—1 Plant, Sonata, the ‘Streamline’? Deep 
Pink Rose of 1943, Hybrid Tea........ $1.50 
VERBLOOMING, patented, J. & P. Modern Rose plants are ideal for a ee eee $1.50 
1 








7 ° —_— * i ° ° ° ° hardy Yellow Climbing Rose.......... 
Christmas giving. Year after year your friends will continue to enjoy ardy Yellow Climbing Rose 


en ’ . X-24—1 Plant, Mandalay, the World’s Largest 
your gift as the Roses bloom—more and more they’ll appreciate your Yellow Hybrid Tea -....-» $2.00 
choosing this way to remember them at Christmastime. X-31—1 Plant, Katherine T. Marshall, new 
3 y se . , 1944 All-America winner, named for wife $2 00 
With every gift order of $1.50 or more we supply this crystal-clear plastic of General Marshall, warm glowing pink . 
Gift Box with Calart handmade Rose, a token of the real Roses to bloom next X-25—2 Plants, Pinocchio, the Rose of To 2.50 
‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘'¢ ‘ ‘fo morrow, Saimon and INK ‘loribun 
summer, and Christmas Greeting Card that opens up as a Gift Certificate, “e “ Stee ae ae - rs nee : $2. 
. . , a.-20——- ants, "10 yunda oses =— -er, 
on which your friend’s name, the names of the plants to be sent and your World’s Fair, Pinocchio | $3.00 
| own name as sender will be inscribed. The Certificate states the plants will X-32—3 Plants, Countess Vandal, Eclipse, 
be sent at proper spring planting time. Dicksons Red, pink, yellow and red.... $3.00 
. , f . X-27—3 Plants, Best Modern Climbing Roses 
Before December 15, we will mail these festive packages to the names and —King Midas, Blaze, Dr. J. H. Nicolas $3.50 
addresses you supply on your Gift Order Blank below; OR Boxes and Certificates X-28—3 Plants, New Modern Roses for 1944, 
may be sent to you for presentation. Hybrid Teas—Katherine T. Marshal, $4.25 
: 5 jf . - ae. : es Mme. Marie Curie, Panorama.. ay 
Actual Plants Sent Postpaid to Names You Supply, at Spring Planting Time X-29—4 Plants, Most Fragrant Modern Roses, 


st de see a Deane, Saturnia, $4.25 
. se artu » wu sc >« . 
Order Right Away! . ei ae artum, Dicksons Red.......... 


| Plants, Countess Vandal, Eclipse, 

Here is a happy solution of the Dicksons Red, Signora, Gloaming, pink, 5 00 
need to do your Christmas Shop- yellow, red, mandarin, salmon..!--.. DOs 
ping early! Christmas packages %-50—6 Plests, | Favorite H.T’s — Eclipse, 
should be mailed before Dee. 15th to ag Rg 
ve sure of delivery by ristmas. eee 

In wartime, you can give no On Certificate sages show 
more cheering gift, no more fitting names of Roses, not prices 
emblem of the peace that is to come 
~Rose Gardens do help our na- 
tion’s morale. 


Lannenne-< 




















You may order any of the Groups above, unless you 
would like us to show the amount of the gift on each 
certificate for your friends to select the Roses they like 
best, from the 1944 Jackson & Perkins Catalog we shall 
then send to them. Each gift must be for $1.50 or more. 
IMPORTANT—Be sure to give name and complete 
address of EACH person for whom you order, at left 


Save Time and Trouble—Shop by 
Mail—F ill out order blank with 
the names on your Christmas list 
and all will say your gifts are 
the finest they ever received! 


The unique plastic box is specially designed, 68 in. 
long, a gift in itself. It creates a fine impression 
and your friends will want to keep it for many 
uses that will occur to them. 


saan 


more spaces are needed for names and 3% 
ddresses than those supplied in Order ~ 
qak below, attach on a sheet of paper. 


» JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 609 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
Send Christmas Gift Certificate Boxes as filled in below: 
(Plants to be shipped prepaid 


at Spring Planting Time) Enclosed is sang aaa i THE PARADE OF MODERN ROSES, 
™ BE ge PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


8 


Ti 

@ 

ful 

rm 
or wan 

‘ 
“2? 


> 


$ hat". 


ND Vig Diagiinis adie ed ee aad ket ee Rae Oe hames below, S| , . , : 4 
nalame Chan ae In Natural Color—for Your Own Garden & 
’ aed 7 All about 1944 debutantes, latest news of Rosedom. direet 
Vy Mail boxes g from Rose Capital of America: also Modern Perennials ¢ 
dress settee steeeees ae: } to me - nod Fruits how to beautify the 2Y.000.000 Victory 
Group No. a Gardens America needs in 1944, ‘ 
or Amt.) SUID sho fag costa: sarulk ohh glee ah aga ais nad Meal aaa os ORDER EARLY to avoid disappointment this vear when ‘ 
rr ae plants “are so scarce send postcard or coupon for your j 
Addre Bee ek eee a 2 a 1944 catalog today. . i 
Group No. 
or Amt.) Vame GARDEN FOR VICTORY 
iddress . 
Group No. 


or Amt.) | Vame 






{dd €88 





(}Send J. & P. Catalog FREE. “Parade of 
Modern’ Roses, Perennials and Fruits” OLE Pim Rete CGrCwerwA 








Burpee's 727 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


ANA <a 


Marglobe 
Tomatoes 


Nearlet 
G lohe 
Radishes 


* 
4 


MARGLOBE TOMATO 
Burpee’s special Fordhook strain; will pro- 
duce heavy crop of large, round, smooth, 

thick-meated, solid fruits. Rich red. Luscious 
flavor, slightly sweet; wonderful for the table, 
also for juice and canning. Vigorous, uniform 
vines. Ideal for Victory Gardens. 10c-Packet. 


SCARLET GLOBE RADISH 


One of the very best; fast- -growing. Bright 
scarlet, almost round, 1 in. in diameter. 
Fine white flesh crisp as ice, mild, very tasty. 
Sow seeds every two weeks for a continuous 
supply of this most delicious radish. 10c-Packet. 


CROSBY’S EGYPTIAN BEET 


Very early. Fine-grained, tender, sweet, 

medium dark red, top-shaped, as large as 
3 in. across in 8 weeks. Young beets sooner, 
and delicious “greens.” 10c-Packet. 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


To Get Acquainted with 
the best seeds that 
grow, we will send you 


these five choice 
kinds, all 5 packets 
postpaid for just 10¢ y 
—send Dime Today! 
CHANTENAY CARROT 
Beautifully smooth, rich orange, fine-§ 
_ textured, crisp, tender, very sweet flavor.§ 
5'5 to 6 in. long. A lot of food from a smallf 
space! High in vitamin A. 10c-Packet. ‘ 
GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE 
Vitamin-rich, intensely fringed andj 
curled leaves in immense masses of ap4 
petizing light green. Crisp, tender, juicy,) 
fine-flavored—the “loose-leaf” kind. 10c- Pkt.3 


All 5 Packets (value 50c) Postpaid for Just 10c! 


$59 88 cx food for just #/~ Burpee’s Dollar Gard: 


Croshi’s 
Egyptian 
Beets 


15 PACKETS, BURPEE’S 


last summer, these s 


produced $59.88 in food at current market prices. 
these favorites 
Burpee’s Stringless Green-Pod Beans, Brittle Wax Beans, 
Carrots, 
Sunnybrook Cucumbers, 
Southport Yellow 
Burpee’s 
Early White 
Bush Squash, Fordhook Giant Swiss Chard, Purple- 
Burpee’s Matchless 
SPECIAL, all 15 Packets, postpaid 


now for next summer, to be sure of 


Burpee’s. Red Ball Beets, Chantenay 
Golden Bantam Corn, Burpee’s 
Grand Rapids Leaf Lettuce, 

Onions, Extra Curled Dwarf Parsley, 
Giant Radishes, White Icicle Radishes, 


top White Globe Turnips, 
matoes. 


Order Direct 


from this Page 


? ee 


Chantenay 
™ Carrots 


> 


Pro e i is 


255 


. Atlee Burpee Co., 


Send Burpee’s Dollar Vie- 
tory Garden, 15 Pkts 
Vegetable Seeds (value 
$165) postpaid for just $1. 


Qa Name 


hig 244 
Seeds - 


Address .. 


CJ Send Barpee's 1944 Seed Catalog FREE, 


[| 


Enclosed is $ 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) Clinton, lowa 
Packets Burpee’s 
Vegetable Seeds—Tomato, 
Radish, Beet, Carrot, Let- 
tuce, all for 10¢. 


Burpee Bldg. { 


Send 5 


Red 


BEST. In a 20 x 30 ft. garden 
same kinds, a packet of seeds of each, 


1944 SEED CATALOG FRE 


Plan now for next year’s Victoy 
Garden—Uncle Sam wants 22,00@ 
000! The need for home-grow 
Vegetables will be even greate 
Be one of the first to get the nef 
1944 Burpee Seed Catalog—the 
order your seeds early—avoid t] 
rush. In natural color, see Burpe 
Tampala, new Vegetable sensatid 
from far-off China—rich in fod 
value, better than spinach, good ¢ 
summer. Also, Jubilee Tomato 
use in place of oranges, GARDE 


Order 


Burpee’s 


Globe 


To- a | 
1944 All-America Flow- 
ers created by Burpee, 
ete. The leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog—send 
postcard today, or coupon 


at left. 


Grand Burpees 
Rapids ( 


$d » Lettuce 


oe. THESE 
SEEDS 
SENT 

POSTPAID 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A 


Ads Also Make Good Reading. . 
Agapanthus, Blue Lily of the Nile (I1lus.) 
Ajuga Reptans ; 
Alyssum Argenteum 
Amaryllis 

About be eke ° 

From Seed to Flower (Illus.) 
American Seeds Over There (Illus.) 
Anchusas, True Blue..... ae 
Angels Trumpet, Our Giant (Illus.) 
Annuals 

All-America Winners 

Novelty Flowers for 19438 

Testing the New (Illus.). 
Ants in Lawns, Gassing 
Apples 

Reminiscences ie 

Sheepsnose in Ohio... a ; 
April War Garden, What About (Illus.). 
Aquilegia Eximia oo aus ee ane 
Arrangement, The Cover. 
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